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THE INSIDE STORY OF AN 


Enduro tank 6 years old 


... no possibility of stains or other 
corrosive action. Not one cent has 


This holding tank has been in con- 
stant service in this busy dairy for 


more than 6 years. The entire 
inner surface... even the seams 
_. . is as lustrous, stain-free and 
sanitary as the day installed. A 
quick, daily cleaning keeps it that 
way... for the hard, smooth sur- 
face of this perfected stainless steel 
allows no foothold for carry-overs 
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been spent on it for maintenance 
during these 6 years . . . and from 
present indications, it should re- 
peat this record many times. Rec- 
ords like this offer convincing evi- 
dence of ENDURO’S superiority for 
all food plant equipment needs. 
Write Republic, Dept. FI, for data. 
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Which MOTOR for YOUR JOB? 


THE RIGHT MOTOR 


FOR EVERY JOB-— 


THE RIGHT 


CONTROL 


FOR EVERY MOTOR 


r | 

[ GET the quickest and most profitable solu- 
tion to this important question, see GENERAL 
ELECTRIC. Hundreds of industrial men do this, 
year after year, because it saves them time and 
money. You, too, can save time and money, and for 
the same reason: because from our complete line of 
motors, large and small, alternating- or direct-cur- 
rent, you can get exactly the RIGHT motor to give 
you the best results at the lowest cost. 





In the nearest G-K office you'll find a sales engineer 
ready to help you select the RIGHT MOTOR and 
the RIGHT CONTROL for your jobs. He’s well- 
grounded in motor and control applications, and 
back of him is General Electric’s more than 40 
years’ experience in the design, manufacture, and 
application of motors to industry. All this experi- 
ence is available to help you get the most profitable 
solution of your drive problems. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


020-138H 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Interior plant view showing installation of 12 solid 
Nickel steam jacketed kettles for cooking crushed 
pineapple at the plant of the Hawaiian Canneries 
Co., Kapaa, Kauai,T.H. Manufactured by Lee Metal 
Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 








LOHA is a handy word in Hawaii 

—a word that means both welcome 

and goodbye. As welcome, it’s a useful 

word for discussing equipment made of 

pure Nickel. As goodbye, it is also use- 
ful, as you see below: 

Welcome—to Nickel’s tough strength 

and its excellent heat transfer proper- 

ties. Any canner is glad to install equip- 

















ment that takes punishment, and gives feist Pea meee 
highly satisfactory service year-in and i Geet ek ae ee ee 
year-out. Welcome, too, is Nickel’s sav- Neuen ht dace ee ee 
ing in maintenance cost and repairs. S stain a tas, Se A Ge 


with 252-2” O.D. x 17 ga. x 39%" long seamless 
cold drawn Nickel tubes. 


Goodbye—to rust and corrosion. 
Nickel is absolutely rust-proof and 
highly resistant to corrosion by fruit 
juices, brines and syrups. So goodbye, 
also, harmful metallic contamination. 

No wonder this metal is welcomed 
by pineapple canners for all the uses 
shown here, as well as for heating coils, 
conveyor piping and fittings, filters, 
tanks, agitators, hoppers, pulpers, ac- 
cessories and utensils. 






Anderson-Barngrover syrupers, with pure Nickel 
bowls, valves, floats and all contact parts. In- 
stalled in Honolulu cannery of California Packing 
Corporation. There are 14 of these syrupers, 12 
of them 12-valve, the other two 8-valve. Mfd. by 
the Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


Anderson-Barngrover pineapple juice fillers, with pure THE 


No matter what food product you Nickel valves, floats and all contact parts. Installed 
pack or process, you'll be interested in in Honolulu cannery of California Packing Corpora- INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
the Inco “Tllustrated Guide for Equip- tion. There are three of these fillers, but only two are YN ComPANY, INc. 
shown in the photograph. Mfd. by the Anderson- ZNere\ 67 WALL STREET 
A NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ping Food Plants.” Send for it. Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
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THE TALK OF THE INDUSTRY 


LL vehement statements to the 

contrary, notwithstanding, the 
publication of the salaries of the of- 
ficials of corporations is a swell idea. 
For one thing, it has caused this de- 
partment to lower its ideas of the 
right salary for an official. Not so 
many months ago a gentleman from 
that canyon of wickedness, known as 
Wall Street, invited us to consider 
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the presidency of a large brewery 
which, to put it mildly, needed less 
brawn and more brains at the top. 

Whenever a presidency is offered 
to this department, the routine pro- 
cedure is to yawn languidly and in- 
quire in a manner of affected detach- 
ment for details on the prospective 
job. 

“This brewery job,” said the man- 
hunter, “is a tough job, hard work, 
and small salary.” 

“Tough jobs and hard work are 
not novelties in our existence, but we 
do not like the sound of the small 
salary.” 

“Sorry, but those are the condi- 
tions.” 

“Then you are not prepared to be 
generous ?” 

“We are not-t-t-t-t-t!”” he answered 
with emphasis. 

“Well, then, let.us stop the conver- 
sation while we are still friends.” 

Of course, all of that was before 
the S.E.C. had made public many 
salaries. Since then we have decided 
that a small salary—say $30,000—is 
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not so stingy after all, and that by 
rigid economy, we might be able to 
squeeze through. 


OLITICAL NOTE: It would 

really be very sad if R. G. Tug- 
well, our “liberal” Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture, were to be gagged after 
the fashion which the daily papers 
indicate is the desire of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. We sin- 
cerely hope that Professor Tugwell 
will be allowed to continue to expose 
his desires for autocratic power over 
his fellow man—at least until Nov. 2. 

In one respect, Professor “Tugwell 
and this department are in accord. 
We both know that we know how the 
other fellow could live his life better 
and arrange his personal affairs much 
more satisfactorily according to our 
respective peculiar viewpoints. But 
from that point onward we differ, 
for we, ourselves, being really liberal 
are satisfied with the mere knowledge, 
whereas the learned but unwise gen- 
tleman from Washington, being 
fundamentally dictatorial, insists upon 
imposing his concept of life on every- 
body. 


N American food technologist is 
largely responsible for the fact 
that our American Independence Day, 
July 4, is a holiday in Denmark 
which has been celebrated there for 
26 years, with the exception of those 
years when the United States was at 
war with Germany. Beginning in 
1909 as a small local event, in recent 
years it has assumed the proportions 
of a general holiday. 

The annual observance of the event 
in Denmark is the result of the ac- 
tivity of the late Dr. Max Henius, of 
Chicago and Denmark, who died only 


a few weeks ago. He was president 
of the Wahl-Henius Institute devoted 
to the brewing and fermentation in- 
dustry. To him more than to any 
one else is due the credit for this un- 
usual expression of international 
good-will. 

Near Aalborg, in the upper part 
of Jutland, is the 400-acre Rebild 
National Park, where the annual cele- 
bration is centralized. This park also 
is largely the realization of Dr. 
Henius’ vision, though many other 
Danish Americans and citizens of 
Denmark have contributed generously 
to the Rebild movement. In no other 
country is there such a celebration of 
this purely American institution. 


PEAKING of Consumers Re- 
search, Inc. and its genial presi- 
dent, F. J. Schlink, another idol has 
busted. The other day we sought 
to inquire into the qualifications of 
that gentleman as an advisor on mat- 


<4? 


ters nutritional, for surely a man 
who can write a book such as “Eat, 
Drink and be Wary,” advising the 
public on what to eat, must be a very 
well-trained nutrition chemist with 
wide experience in the science of 
food. 

Of course, we knew that Arthur 
Kallett, the other member of that 
well-known team of Kallett and 
Schlink, of guinea-pig fame, is not 
a food specialist, because we had 
heard him testify at the hearings on 
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the Food and Drug Bill down in 
Washington that he is an electrical 
engineer. Therefore, we were quite 
certain that Mr. Schlink must be the 
food specialist of the duo. 

Imagine our consternation on look- 
ing up Mr. Schlink in Who’s Who in 
Engineering, to read some of the fol- 
lowing information: 


Engineer, physicist. University of Illi- 
nois, B.S. (Honors) 1912; M.E., 1917; 
president, student branch A.S.M.E.; assis- 
tant mechanical engineer, two metallurgical 
plants, 1912-13; assistant physicist, associate 
physicist, technical assistant to director, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, 1913-19; physi- 
cist in charge, instrument control depart- 
ment, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio., 1919-20; mechanical engineer-physi- 
cist, Bell Telephone Laboratory, New York, 
1920-22; assistant secretary, American 
Standards Association, New York City, 
1922-31; technical director, Consumers Re- 
search, Inc., 1927; patentee of novel type of 
stabilized platform weighing scale for pre- 
cision weighing; of precision methods of 
notching beams of scales; of a method and 
machine for measurement of the area of 
leather ; author (with Stuart Chase) “Your 
Money’s Worth,” Macmillan Co., 1927; 
numerous publications appearing in the 


series of scientific and technical mono- 
graphs of the Bureau of Standards; and 
in various encylopedias and scientific, tech- 
nical and trade press of the United States 
and Europe; in the field of physics of meas- 
urements, measuring instruments, applica- 
tions of physical laboratory methods to en- 
gineering measurements, registration of 
high-speed displacements, pressures, etc. ; 
design and calibration of mechanical instru- 
ments; engineering and industrial standards 
and specifications; investigations and tests 
of ultimate consumers goods; economics of 
consumption; fellow, American Physical 
Society; fellow, A.A.A.S.; member, Phil- 
osophical Society of Washington; A.S.M.E. ; 
Sigma Xi; Edward Longstreth Medal of 
Franklin Institute (for design of precision 
scale) 1919; chairman, A.S.M.E. Research 
Committee on Measuring Instruments, 1919- 
24: technical director, member of board, 
Consumers Research. 


On looking into American men of 
science, we find less detailed infor- 
mation but the further interesting 
statement that Mr. Schlink is a li- 
censed engineer. 

From the foregoing information 
we reached the dismal conclusion that 
as a specialist in nutrition, Mr. 
Schlink is a first-class engineer. 
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® Italian scientists, apparently not 
completely occupied with the develop- 
ment of Ethiopian eradicators, have 
made synthetic wool from casein. 
Manufactured by processes and ma- 
chines similar to’ those used in making 
rayon, a pound of the wool is produced 
from a pound of coagulated skimmed 
milk. 


© Beef cattle shipped from certain 
Hawaiian ranches to market in Hono- 
lulu are driven into the water and forced 
to swim out to freight boats. American 
shippers are more modern. They put 
water into the steers. 


® More than five billion ‘“Ritzes” 
were consumed in the year following 
their introduction in November, 1934. 
Does it pay to advertise? Ask Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 


© If you have doubts about prosperity, 
take a tip from the ice cream manu- 
facturers. They sold 180 million gal- 
lons in 1934 and an even greater amount 
last year, as compared with 150 million 
gallons in 1933. How much in 1929? 
Well, 250 million gallons, but don’t ex- 
pect too much, 
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® Food not only sustains the people, 
but it provides a major portion of their 
entertainment. NBC reports that foods 
are second only to drugs and toilet 
goods in broadcasting expenditures, 
and that is not including wine and beer 
programs. 


® Two teaspoons of caviar a day will 
cure or prevent rickets in children, tests 
have proved. This treatment ought to 
lift the left eyebrow of the child so he 
can wear a monocle when he grows 
up, too. 


@ Maybe the British are conservative 
but they love their steel industry. And 
already they are experimenting with 
tin cans as beer containers, taking 
their cue from the brewing industry in 
this country. 


®@ Here’s another straw in the breeze 
of recovery. Manufacturers are putting 
special guards in their plants nights, 
week-ends and holidays as protection 
against fires. Sounds irrevelent, but 
fire hazards are greater in boom than 
in depression times. If business gets 
any better, the New Dealers probably 
will burn the Constitution. 








Berry’s Council 


ana its here. 

Puppet Council. The one we 
spoke about last month. Major 
Berry has had his way. His latest 
“industrial conference” has been held 
behind closed doors. Only those who 
were known to be favorable to Major 
Berry were admitted. Only four or 
five men of industrial prominence 
were present in a group of about 120 
people, but there were plenty of un- 
attached Washington lawyers, a num- 
ber of trade association secretaries 
without authority to act, and a gen- 
erous sprinkling of NRA men. 

This is the council which will be 
dramatized as the spokesmen for 
American Business. As we said be- 
fore, it will be neither a council nor 
industrial. 


What? The 


Hot Money 


i everybody who thinks that some 
of the money in escrow for the 
late and lamented processing taxes 
belongs rightfully to him, should 
start legal action to recover it we 
would not be surprised. If everybody 
starts fighting for what he thinks is 
his’n, the $180,000,000 won’t last very 
long, and the lawyers will get it all. 
To illustrate: one corporation visual- 
izes a possibility of more than 200,000 
such lawsuits for various bites out 
of its $12,000,000 now in escrow— 
an average of about $60 each. 

One point is clear. Those buyers 
of taxable foods who demanded that 
the processing taxes should be billed 
separately were good business men. 
But those sellers who refused to give 
in to such demand were better busi- 
ness men. And those who gave in 
will presently realize the folly of bill- 
ing the processing taxes separately 
for it is very doubtful if any concern 
will ever recover from escrow a sum 
of money anywhere near as large as 
the secondary claims for refund where 
the taxes were billed separately. 

Still more of a mess is the income 
tax aspect of processing taxes re- 
covered from the courts. Is it 1935 
or 1936 income? Assume that the 
income tax is paid on the recovered 
processing taxes, and that in a later 
year a successful suit is made for a 
secondary refund through a buyer, 
can the processor recover the income 
tax of that portion which he may be 
compelled later to pass along? 

And a still greater mess is the 
question of recovery of processing 
taxes which were paid into the Treas- 
ury by those who refused to contest 
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the law, or by those who paid their 
taxes prior to securing an injunction, 
If the tax was collected illegally, it 
looks as if the Treasury ought to give 
it back. But “try and get it!” 

And then there is another angle. 
Some concerns which billed the pro- 
cessing taxes separately from the sell- 
ing cost of the goods are due for re- 
funds of money in escrow. But rather 
than enter into rows and law suits 
with their own customers over the 
ownership of the money they are con- 
sidering not asking for refunds. In- 
stead they think it would be wise to 
be able to advise the secondary claim- 
ants that the money is in the hands 
of the courts and, in effect also, “try 
and get it!” 


Diet and Health 


OOD faddists will find much en- 

couragement in a new German 
book. “Gesundheit durch richtig und 
einfache Ernahrung,” by Mikkel 
Hindhede. And farsighted manage- 
ment in food processing industries 
will want to tarry a moment over the 
significance of the experiences and 
teachings of this volume to the long- 
range plans of their respective in- 
dustries. 

In a review of this book in Nature, 
no less an authority than R. H. A. 
Plimmer indicates that the health and 
well-being of human subjects have 
been maintained at a very high level 
at a cost of 6d (about 12 cents) per 
person per day. Not much of a food 
manufacturing industry could exist 
if Hindhede diets should ever become 
popular—unpalatable though they 
may be. 

Our own guess is that unless the 
American food industry becomes 
greatly impoverished by the acts of 
the government, the power of adver- 
tising will keep the more palatable 
foods on the American dinner-table. 
The goods that are going into con- 
sumption are the only ones that really 
count. Consumers are not rapidly 
won or lost. 


Let’s Export Processed Food 


XPORTING man-hours of fac- 

tory employment is just as im- 
portant as exporting agricultural ma- 
terials. The food industries have 
failed to make enough point of this 
in Washington. They have not made 
it clear to the Administration that it 
is far better to send out a ton of 
manufactured food, which includes 
many man-hours of American em- 
ployment, than it is to market merely 
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CHICAGO BOUND 


The trainmen have called “all aboard,” and food men from the East are off tor 


the convention of canners, pickle packers, brokers and allied industries. 
Industries Special traveled from New York via the New York Central route. 
convention specials were dispatched to Chicago by other railroads. 


This Food 
Other 
All were heavily 


loaded, and early estimates placed the convention attendance at 25,000. 


the equivalent wheat, corn, rice or 
other primary agricultural material. 

A recognition of this fact is im- 
portant just now. The State Depart- 
ment continues slowly but none the 
less seriously, its negotiation for more 
trade agreements. Tariff concessions 
which we make, and bettered trade 
opportunity which we expect, must 
take account of this fact if the fullest 
benefit to America is achieved. 

Stronger pressure in this direction 
should be exerted now. Congressmen 
whose districts include food-process- 
ing plants should be better informed 
and be urged to share their informa- 
tion with the State Department and 
the President. No one gets anything 
at the Washington pie counter unless 
he elbows his way forward vigor- 
ously. And this is true more than 
ever in the tariff-trading attempts of 
the New Deal. 


End the Uncertainty 


ITH everything else to bother 
Congress there is less and less 
chance for passage of the Food and 
Drug Bill in this session. Food manu- 
facturers would serve their own ends 
well to press their Washington repre- 
sentatives for its early passage. 
If further obstacles arise from 
sources outside the food field it ap- 
pears that the best thing for the food 


industries will be a complete legal 
separation of Federal control of foods 
from all other materials. 


Works Both Sides of the Street 


N UNITY there is strength—reads 

the old copybook maxim. True, 
but in the legislative field this prin- 
ciple must be applied intelligently 
if progress is to be sane and sound. 
Organization by industries and by 
trade is effective in gaining access to 
the front page of the daily press, 
and for presenting a united opinion 
at hearings before legislative com- 
mittees. But when the senators and 
representatives vote on the floor of 
their respective houses, they usually 
vote for what they believe to be the 
predominant wish of the folks back 
home—not what some national in- 
dustrial group may desire. 

A united front for industry is nec- 
essary in 1936, more than ever before, 
but business men should remember 
that they themselves are also voters 
and should act as such. A voter is 
a personalized force, either friend or 
foe. Corporations and associations 
are impersonal forces and have little 
personal influence on a congressman’s 
vote; their force is greatest in com- 
mittee. 

Business men must present their 
views jointly and severally to the va- 
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rious legislative bodies of this coun- 
try. In other words, they must work 
both sides of the street, through na- 
tional associations and again directly 
as individuals. 


Insulated and Refrigerated Bodies 


NE of the most significant trends 

in the use of automotive equip- 
ment in the food industries during the 
past year has been the increasing use 
of insulated or refrigerated truck 
bodies. 

Some concerns have utilized insula- 
tion alone, but most of them have gone 
the whole route and, in addition to 
insulation, have added some method 
of refrigerating the bodies. Despite its 
increased cost the latter equipment, 
capable of maintaining a predeter- 
mined temperature, has been added 
even though the refrigerating system 
is needed for only a portion of the year. 

In justification for this added ex- 
pense these concerns reason that the 
initial cost is lost to sight when the 
depreciation is spread over a five to 
ten-year body-life. This, plus the fact 
that when temperature control is 
needed it is needed, and there is no 
ready substitute for temperature 
control. ; 

Water ice, salt ice, dry ice, cart- 
ridges, brine, gas and chemicals have 
all been used depending on the tem- 
peratures needed and the amount of 
absorbed heat to be removed. Further 
developments of these different sys- 
tems can be looked for in the future. 

By employing adequately refriger- 
ated bodies the whole array of perish- 
ables—fresh meats, prepared meats, 
butter, cheese, fruits, vegetables, fish 
and the like can be delivered on long 
or short hauls in much better condition 
than without refrigeration. Bread 
may some day be added to this list. 

Though practically all existing 
truck-body systems of temperature 
control are designed to hold the in- 
ternal temperature lower than the out- 
side temperature, future developments 
may be of the opposite character. We 
may conceivably see heated trucks 
tested for the delivery of oven fresh 
bakery products, although the chilled 
system seems to hold more promise. 
But the heated truck will have its place 
in preventing the freezing of perish- 
ables in extreme weather. 


Time for a Change of Heart 


— times are different today than 
they were even a few years ago. 
They call for an approach to our prob- 
lems and responsibilities with a psy- 
chology wholly different than before. 
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CANINE CATERING COMPANY OF AMERICA 



































DOG-TO-DOG DELIVERY 


It may sound silly, but the quicker the products of Canine Catering Co. go to the 
dogs the sooner the company makes a profit. So this concern pampers pets residing 
within a 75-mile radius of Philadelphia with a daily delivery service. Four panel- 
body trucks travel the bow-wow route, each traveling 125 to 150 miles a day. 
Advertising posters on the doors promote sales, these being changed twice monthly. 


For several years past anyone who 
could say “No” to all proposals for 
expenditures was the man usually in 
greatest favor with the board of di- 
rectors. Particularly in some large 
companies, where requisitions have to 
pass across the desks of many per- 
sons before a purchase order can be 
made out, the habit of saying “No” 
has become so ingrained that seem- 
ingly nothing can get by. 

To say “No” is proper only when 
“No” is the proper answer. But how 
many times is it the right answer to 
a plant man’s request for needed 
equipment or supplies? A man sitting 
in the executive offices may have the 
moral right to veto an expenditure if 
the company does not have the neces- 
sary money with which to make the 
purchase or when he knows more 
about the actual need for it in the 
plant than the man who started the 
requisition. But he cannot be cer- 
tain of his ground in the latter case 
if he never gets into the plant. A new 
approach is needed today. Profits will 
be made by aggressive action—not by 
sitting tight. 


Low-Cost Production Advantages 


N SPITE of the raw material 

shortage, which has made for 
higher unit manufacturing costs; in 
spite of its small size, which put it 
at a distinct disadvantage with re- 
spect to its larger competitors, there 
is a small meat packing plant in the 
Middle Atlantic seaboard which has 
come through the last two years of 
trouble with profits instead of losses. 

All-of this has been accomplished 
at a time when many plants of simi- 
lar size were almost forced out of 
business. 

There is no secret about its method 


of making profits instead of losses. 
In 1933 to 1934 the company bought 
much new low-cost production equip- 
ment—to lower costs, not to replace 
worn out equipment. Low-cost pro- 
duction will do more to guarantee 
profits than highpressure salesman- 
ship. 


Problems Ahead 


A? A RULE management in the 
food field is not much experienced 
in the handling of major labor prob- 
lems. A few pointers on this subject 
gained from an experienced employer 
appear to us to be worth passing along. 


1. Be sure to have personal con- 
tact with a sufficient number of your 
employees to be positive you know 
their true sentiments. 


2. In case of a real problem, take 
the steps necessary to ascertain what 
the employees themselves actually 
want. Employees have been known 
to be intimidated. A secret ballot 
may be necessary. Management must 
have enough fight and backbone to 
back up its own employees against 
racketeers if that unfortunate need 
should develop. As one employer has 
put it “There is nobody to protect 
the working man.” 


3. If it is impossible to meet the 
demands of employees, it may lead 
to a strike. A resolution from the 
board of directors of the concern 
will empower management to use its 
own judgment, if it actually comes 
to a strike and a fight is desirable. 
Otherwise management goes into the 
encounter with its hands tied. 


It is to be hoped that no trouble 
will arise that will be caused by inept 
chiseling or selfish management. The 
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next few months will reveal who are 
and who are not good employers. 


Uniforms to Foster Self-Respect 


HO can deny that it is much 

easier for an individual to be 
alert, polite and amenable to disci- 
pline when clean, well-dressed and 
properly shaven, with hair well cut? 
Veteran officers of the A.E.F. knew 
this when they insisted that their men 
must shave regularly even under com- 
bat conditions. Its moral effect on 
grouchy and unruly dispositions was 
marvelous, 

We, ourselves, believe in it so 
strongly that were we the head of the 
Police Department in several cities 
where taxi drivers are nothing short 
of hard-boiled thugs, we would re- 
quire that every driver wear a clean 
collar and necktie and be clean-shaven 
as a means of developing self-respect. 

Some food manufacturers also 
realize the moral effect of proper 
attire and put all of their employees 
into trim-looking uniforms even 
though no visitors are ever permitted 
inside the plant to be impressed by the 
good-looking appearances. Also they 
require their employees to take 
shower-baths and provide them with 
excellent shaving facilities. 

Discipline has its place to be sure, 
but there is nothing that is a substi- 
tute for self-respect in organization 
morale. 


Patenting Old Stuff 


" Whowececiy discoveries are often 
made by those who closely follow 
the Patent Office Gazette and are well 
acquainted with industry. Often a 
new patent has been issued on an old 
product or process. We ourselves 
once made such an observation about 
four or five years ago when we found 
that a small meat packer had received 
a patent on a meat curing process 
that to our best knowledge had been 
in constant use by another company 
for considerably more than ten years. 

Naturally such a situation can be- 
come most vexatious for both parties 
in case the patentee discovers that 
the other outfit has long been using 
his patented method, and refuses to 
recognize the validity of the patent. 

Such anomalous situations are rare 
in the history of a single individual 
or one firm, but they happen often 
enough in this country to attract at- 
tention. Their very existence is often 
traceable to secrecy or merely undis- 
closed information. Patent examin- 
ers always do their utmost to ascer- 
tain the novelty of an alleged inven- 
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tion but there are limits beyond which 
even a patent examiner cannot pass. 

Manufacturers of all sorts can help 
to protect themselves and furnish 
material aid to the Patent Office if 
they will supply it with duplicate 
copies of technical bulletins, catalogs, 
circulars, and the like, as well as 
specially prepared bibliographies, di- 
gests and summaries. With informa- 
tion of this sort available the Patent 
Examiner is much less likely to grant 
a patent on a reinvention. 


Riddle 


ONE plant superintendent has been 
requisitioning some new valves 
for over two years and never has been 
able to secure the necessary approval. 
Recently, however, by a queer turn 
of fate he got the new valves and 
finds that they are saving their cost 
every four weeks. 

Just what amount was saved by de- 
ferring their purchase for two years? 


Taste and Tonsils 


biter men upon whose judgment 
and sense of taste depends the 
maintenance of flavor in foods will 
find a startling revelation in the ex- 
perience of a flavor and perfume 
chemist, Frederich W. Heine of 
Compagnie Duval. He is reported to 
have realized that his sense of taste 
was not functioning as delicately as 


usual. After consultation with nose 
and throat specialists he decided to 
have his tonsils removed. Is this the 
answer to tasting difficulties ? 


Food Poisoning 


Fidel bagge outbreak of food poi- 
soning occurring recently in an 
eastern city has been traced to cus- 
tard-filled pastries. Though more 
than 100 persons were made ill there 
were no fatalities. Once again, 
Staphylococcus aureus, an ordinarily 
harmless micro-organism when it is 
on the exterior of a normal human 
skin, has been implicated. However, 
S. aureus is only one of many or- 
ganisms that can cause food poisoning. 

It has been demonstrated in San 
Francisco that custard-filled pastries 
can be made safe by proper sanitary 
precautions. 

A sanitary discipline of suitable 
rigidity can be set up in any food 
industry if the production department 
knows how to do it. But it is ques- 
tionable if such a discipline can be de- 
veloped unless there is someone im- 
mediately concerned who knows his 
bacteriology and the methods by 
which bacteria may be transferred— 
and how infection of foodstuffs may 
take place. 

It is imperative to keep perpetually 
in mind that Staphylococcus aureus 
comes from human _ contacts—no- 
where else. 





Harris & Ewing 


THEY FOUND A SUBSTITUTE 


They look pleased, these congressional and administration leaders, and perhaps they 
are. They have just reached an agreement on the fundamentals of a soil-conserva- 
tion program to replace the outlawed AAA. Snapped as the men left a White House 
conference with President Roosevelt the picture shows (front row, left to right) 
Attorney General Homer 8S. Cummings, AAA Administrator Chester Davis, Secretary 
Henry Wallace, Senator Ellison Smith, Senator Joe Robinson (spokesman), RKepre- 
sentative Marvin Jones and Speaker Joe Byrns, Senator John H. Bankhead II is 
to the right and back of Senator Robinson. 
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AAA Is Dead...What Next? 


AN EDITORIAL 


GRICULTURAL problems are of funda- 
A mental concern to the food industries. All 
new attempts to solve the farm problem are, 
therefore, worthy of intensive study. New pro- 
posals are numerous and visionary. 

The concern of the food processor extends far 
beyond the problem of processing taxes or other 
substitutes. Any farm relief measures are going 
to effect the cost of agricultural products which are 
the raw material of our industries. The production 
superintendent as well as the chief executive is in- 
volved because changing prices of raw material are 
likely to upset former sound relationships between 
the various items of the factory budget. Even if 
our industries escape processing taxes, we shall not 
escape other consequences of farm relief methods 
which succeed enough to do any group of farmers 
any important service. 

Heated discussion of the Supreme Court opinions 
has little merit. The American people will abide by 
the majority finding. But new plans will be formu- 
lated instead of the old unconstitutional AAA. It 
is with them that we should now deal both because 
of immediate business concern and because of our 
civic duty as thinkjng citizens. 

In its simplest form the problem is to curtail agri- 
cultural production. This sounds easy. But the 
social consequences of all the methods which have 
yet been proposed are so far reaching that no scheme 
yet devised stands the test of realistic impartial 
scrutiny. Some combination of schemes may help. 
But whether they will help or not, we can be sure 
they will be tried. 


URCHASE of acreage merely to reduce crop 

production might seem simplest of all. And, 
certainly the Federal Government has the right, if 
it chooses, to buy agricultural land from willing 
sellers. With the cooperation of states, it probably 
could acquire land even from the unwilling, if that 
were necessary or politically expedient, which it is 
not. But, to accomplish the desired result by this 
means would require at least the following actions: 

1. Buying of 50 million fertile acres ; or the buy- 
ing of low-grade land in correspondingly greater 
acreage. 

2. Provision for the new employment or sub- 


sistence of the owners of the land purchased and their 
families, some millions of persons. 

3. Provision for the care of this land so that it 
would not become a menace to surrounding terri- 
tory, by weed growth, for example. 

4. Restriction of production on the unpurchased 
acres, probably an impossible goal. 

Control of land fertility for the benefit of the popu- 
lation of the future is a desirable end of great im- 
portance. This objective fully justifies the erosion 
control programs often proposed, possibly even the 
effort to accomplish some of the needed farm relief 
through erosion-control methods. Unfortunately, 
however, all sound and convenient procedures of 
this sort increase the prospective yield from lands, 
except the program of reforestation. Logically, 
therefore, we cannot expect much from the erosion 
philosophy. 

One could proceed to discuss each of a score of 
other programs that have been considered in Wash- 
ington. In each would be found serious defects and in 
each much of doubtful constitutionality. Of course, 
not all unconstitutional actions are easily restrained. 
For, to secure Court action, there must be some one 
who has a legal right to go into the Court for injunc- 
tion or other relief. The Supreme Court; no matter 
how willing, does not adjudicate a case until it comes 
up to it through legal channels clearly provided by 
law. Hence mere unconstitutionality of detail may 
not be fatal for a new program. 


HE food industries must continue to study these 

problems. Most important, they must determine 
what prospective new costs mean as to plant methods. 
Higher raw material cost seems inevitable. ‘There 
must, therefore, be new management effort in opera- 
tion to cut processing costs. A low-cost factory, 
mechanized to the peak of efficiency, is the only safe 
companion for rising raw-material prices. 

In all of these matters, the food industries have 
more than mere concern. They have a real responsi- 
bility. The burden on the general public imposed by 
increasing agricultural material prices, should be 
softened as far as possible. The food processor, by 
setting up the low-cost factory, renders a social serv- 
ice to the public, as well as increases his own oppor- 
tunity for legitimate profit. 
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Feeding the CCC 


A Big Market for Food Manufacturers 


UPPLYING food for 500,000 
or more CCC men, divided into 

J 2,427 separate camps, is a task 
that might be expected to tax even 
the trained personnel of the U. S. 
War Department. However, thanks 
to a vast fund of experience acquired 
over the years, and particularly during 
the World War, the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army has solved this 
problem in such a way that whole- 
some, attractive food is supplied in 
liberal quantities to each man three 
times daily, at the highly economical 
figure of $12 per month per man, or 
about 133 cents per meal. 

Purchases of food are based on the 
U. S. Army ration, adopted by the 
War Department in 1932. This ra- 
tion consists of the components shown 
in Table I, which are the allowances 
of food for one man for one day. 

This diet has been chosen as one 
that is properly balanced and serves 
to keep the men in a condition of sat- 
isfactory health. Official records of 
the Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Army show that members of the CCC 
register gains in weight of from 7 
to 12 lb. during their first two months. 

In procuring food for their camps, 
commanding officers are not re- 
stricted, wide latitude being permitted 
in the substitution of other meats, 
vegetables, fruits, etc., for those speci- 
fied in the standard ration. Based on 
the standard ration, the quantities of 
different foods used during a 30-day 
period for an enrollment of 500,000 
men, has been estimated by the Quar- 
termaster Corps to be as shown in 
Table II. 

One aid to economy in these pur- 
chases is that the procurement is con- 
solidated with that of food for the 
regular army. Therefore, assuming 
500,000 men in CCC, and approxi- 
mately 125,000 men in the army, the 
total purchases are made for 625,000 
men instead of 500,000, which per- 
mits many purchases to be made in 
relatively larger quantities. Perishable 
supplies are purchased in accordance 
with arrangements made by the com- 
manding officer of each Army Corps 
Area, while non-perishables are ob- 
tained by the Army purchasing de- 
pots. 
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Table I—Standard CCC Ration per Man, per Day 


Article Quantity Article Quantity 

Meat: Beverages: 

DAGOM eS oo hess edciccincnars ounces 2 Coffee, roasted or roasted 

eet, S6GR ee ooo od eee chs “Wy 10 and ground.......... ounces 2 
Chicken, fresh............ 55 2 CMOONE ae cekece eck sos a .3 
on gi re ” 4 BOtbedeceads nce. = .03 

LS | Se each | Milk: (2) 

Dry vegetables and cereals: Milk, evaporated........ “ 1 
ORM Sea s0os eae eae ounces 3 Milk, fresh............. ni 8 
PO Pe Pe Cee ae a .6 Lard: 

Rolled Oates « . vce cece S 1.5 MN ead ole eda Sis. _ . 64 

Fresh vegetables: Lard substitute......... oe 64 
Beans, string, canned....... - 3 MIGNON cae. s cack ee caste 2 
Commi, Canned. «66.6 ec cess a 2 Pious, Wheat... 065665. “s 12 
CNRS gas cceedin sive oon a ein is 2 Baking powder........... ~ .09 
a. - 2 Se ee ra “ «ae 
ONMEOEE Soro oe wes a 10 CHUN ea Cai iso Sees erie: sad 25 
Tomatoes, canned......... _ 2 os ee 3 5 

Fruit: Ce, . .01 
Apples, canned........... ws tS Flavoring extract......... . .02 
Jam or preserves.......... _ om Pepper, black............ S .04 
Peaches, canned.......... si £2 Pickles, cucumber......... . .16 
Pineapple, canned......... by bua DAN e esate calcu s 38% “ 5 

OWES 5 oo oc tw k ache Pe PRON Sereda secrets whereas 5 

WE ay 2:o5 Sie ke exe Gink. sc - 16 


Table II—Food Required Each Month for CCC Enrollment of 
500,000 Men 


No. of carloads 


Article Unit Quantity 80,000 Ib. capacity 
GT Sees ya ss hae Pound 1,875,000 27} 
Beene Obed. ee ais das a 468,750 5% 
1, ON ep eee - 9,375,000 4264 
UNE 2g RS a ae es 1,875,000 78} 
COMME rs irate 88 oS strane 234,375 4} 
OCUigkGtiss cece At >a 1,875,000 78} 
Ms ies ee Sa Loreieh Each 15,000,000 50 
UE ia. gree sees. rn Pound 11,250,000 1413 
Lt: gy irene a ree ne = 600,000 10 
Milk evaporated......... No. I can 1,034,475 16% 
VO a | Gallon 937,500 116% (tank cars) 
[TE SOR ae ee Pound 1,875,000 24} 
10) ACCME Tre 3,750,000 170 
RMN eo. okt sar ictders S 9,375,000 145 
BOE iso's poe ay dareiecwacace ee 562,500 7} 
UN RNRa e ora yale era No. 10 can 54,735 74 
TS eae Pound 4,687,500 594 
Bo) aC eR rane No. 10can 234,375 25% 
Baking powder.......... 5 Ib. can 16,875 13 
Beans, string............. No. 2can 2,368,410 45% 
CRAMAINON Es i. cc ecko 4 oz. can 52,500 i 
Ce orice dor an 5 lb. can 56,250 63 
COO rei Shoe e ees Pound 1,875,000 614 
CON e towne ces, ; No. 2can 1,500,000 30 
Flavoring extract........ 8 oz. bottle 37,500 FY 
Jam or Preserves......... No. 2 can 312,495 7} 
Lard Substitute.......... Pound 600,000 10 
1) aie 24,375 63 
NGM ork Sewn oes No. 10can 167,160 184 
MP a he gs eer No. 2can 1,500,000 30 
OM eas ots on Seee ees . 4 oz. can 150,000 f 
10)” nae : Gallon 18,750 24 
PINGABUlOS. 2:2 co 2 ek eens No. 2} can 600,000 20% 
yo. a nae No. 10can 41,655 5 
Rolled Oats: ........626.. 20 oz. package 1,125,000 484 
SIS Sarai PS cn ta Nees Pound 468,750 5% 
| 1 SCR Sy eee 5 46,875 3} 
VAR T o 62 8s ood No. 10 can 300,000 334 
Wis eee Seca: obs : Gallon 18,750 24 
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Stainless Steel, Nickel, 
and Nickel Alloys 
Solve Food Equipment 


Fabricator’s Problems 


By GEORGE H. TAY 


General Manager, Lee Metal Products Co., 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


URING the last ten years, 
D food manufacturers, in im- 

proving their products, have 
demanded machinery and equipment 
that reduces the hazards of contami- 
nation as well as increases produc- 
tion. They have been willing to pay 
increased prices for product protec- 
tion and for speed ; but they have also 
demanded longer life, and freedom 
from repair and replacement ex- 
penses, for the equipment. To meet 
these demands, it has been necessary 
for machinery and equipment manu- 
facturers to use the so-called non- 
corrosive metals. 

These metals can be grouped under 
two heads: Stainless Steels; and 
Nickel and Nickel Alloys. 

In the stainless steel group there 
are numerous alloys which have been 
developed to meet special purposes, 
but for food use we need only con- 
sider what is known as “18-8” alloy 
—commonly called stainless steel. 
This has been standardized by va- 
rious steel companies to contain 17 to 
20 per cent chromium, and 7 to 10 
per cent nickel, alloyed with iron. 

Pure nickel is what the name im- 
plies, having less than 1 per cent of 
impurities. There are numerous 
nickel alloys, the most widely known 
and used being Monel Metal, which 
contains approximately 67 per cent 
nickel and 33 per cent copper. 

By the use of one of these three 
metals, nearly every food processing 
problem can be met. For some prod- 
ucts, all three are suitable, the choice 
being governed by such factors as the 
price and time of delivery. For other 
products, only one, or possibly two, 
can be used, and the choice depends 
entirely upon the chemical analysis of 
the product. Among the food prod- 
ucts being successfully processed in 
equipment made from these metals 
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are apple products, berries, breakfast 
cereals, cheeses, cream sauces, cher- 
ries, chocolate products, cranberries, 
candy, fish products, fruit preserves, 
fruit extracts, grape preserves, grape 
juice, ice cream, milk products, may- 
onnaise, mushrooms, meat products, 
meat soups, pea brine, pineapples, 
sphaghetti sauce, salad dressing, spin- 
ach, tomato products, vegetable soups, 
vinegar, vinegar products. 


(A IS not the purpose of this article 
to list the metal for each item of 
food, but, generally speaking, the use 
of stainless steel is preferred for fruit 
acid products, and pure nickel or 
Monel Metal for brine products. 
Either stainless steel or pure nickel 
can be used for foods that do not 
approach either of these extremes too 
closely. Monel Metal is preferable 
for use with fish products and is used 
extensively in the chocolate industry. 

All three metals will last indefi- 
nitely in their fields if properly con- 
structed, and require no repairs or re- 
placements. They are considered as 
permanent investments. 

So much for the suitability of these 
metals for use in food equipment. 
The construction of equipment from 
these metals must next be considered, 
as certain fundamental principles 
must be followed or the life-long 
qualities will be sacrificed. 

The most important food equip- 
ment may be classified as containers, 
a class made up of plain tanks and 
jacketed tanks. Plain tanks may be 
of any capacity or shape, ranging in 
size from a few up to several thou- 
sand gallons. Jacketed tanks include 
steam-jacketed kettles, water or brine 
jacketed tanks, vacuum pans, etc. 

The first rule for construction is 
that the container must have a 
smooth, seamless interior surface. It 


Fig. 1: Approved 
corner construction 
with butt welded 
joint ground flush. 












Fig. 2: A square corner of 
this type, with soft solder 
fillet, is subject to repairs. 


solder 
/ {Weld 


/ 





may be made from several pieces, but, 
if so, these should be butt-welded and 
the welds ground flush with the 
sheets. If the sheets used in the con- 
struction are not ground free of oxide 
before fabricating, the entire inside 
surface should be ground after weld- 
ing. The second rule is that all cor- 
ners must be rounded, as in Fig. 1, 
and that no weld should be made in a 
corner where it cannot be ground, as 
that would make it necessary to flush 
with solder (see Fig. 2). 

Containers, as a rule, should not be 
made of lighter than 16-gage metal. 
This is because the welding of lighter 
gages is difficult and uncertain. 
Lighter than 16-gage metal may be 
used by lock-seaming and soldering, 
if the metal is nickel or Monel Metal ; 
but this construction should not be 
used with stainless steel. Stainless 
steel should never be soldered, as the 
flux is generally high in hydrochloric 
acid and continues to attack the metal 
under the solder until it is eventually 
eaten through (see Fig. 3). It may 
take a long time for this to show up 
in service, as it is not apparent until 
the leak occurs, 

It is bad practice to use solder on 
the inside of any container made 
from these metals. Solder is not a 
long-lived alloy and will make trouble 
in a comparatively short time. Tanks 
that should be permanent installations 
will be subject to repairs and perhaps 
serious loss of product if soldered 
joints are permitted. It is false econ- 
omy to install a tank made from an 
expensive metal with inferior joints 
in order to save a few dollars. 

Riveting is another type of con- 
struction that should be condemned. 
With modern welding facilities, it is 
no longer necessary with any of these 
metals. Riveted joints and_ rivet 
heads must be soldered in order to be 
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Fig. 4: Jacketed tank for either 
heating or cooling. 























Fig. 5: Steam jacketed kettle, 
used for heating only. 


sanitary, which invites future repairs. 
The construction of a jacketed 
tank (see Fig. 4) embodies the 
same principles as already outlined in 
regard to weight of metal, corners, 
welding, and so on. Tanks made 
from all three metals may have boiler- 
plate jackets, if desired, in order to 
reduce the initial expense. It should 
be understood, however, that such 
jackets will be subject to replacement, 
sooner or later. Their life will prob- 
ably be that of the ordinary steam 
boiler, and they can be replaced. 
More consideration must be given 
to the selection of metal for jacketed 
tanks that are to be used for cooling 
than for those where heating only is 
contemplated. All three of these 
metals are suitable for steam heating, 
so for heating applications, adapta- 
bility to the product is the only con- 
sideration. With the cooling tank, 
however, the cooling medium, as well 
as the product, has a direct bearing 
on the metal selection. Stainless steel 
should not be used with a brine cool- 
ing system, and should the product 
require this metal, only cold water 
can be used. Neither pure nickel or 
Monel Metal are affected by brine, 
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Fig. 6: Type of construction 
used in fabricating welded bowls 
for steam jacketed kettles. 


and, if the product can be handled 
safely in either of these metals, more 
efficient cooling can be obtained. 

Jacketed tanks are not generally 
constructed to stand over 60 lb. per 
sq.in. working pressure, as the thick- 
ness of metal required in the body to 
withstand higher pressures retards 
the heat transfer and slows down the 
cooking. ‘ 

Jacketed kettles (see Fig. 5) can 
be built to work efficiently with high 
steam pressures. The bowl shape of 
the jackets allows the use of compar- 
atively light metal with high pres- 
sures. It is possible to fabricate small, 
seamless bowls by pressing. These, 
if properly annealed, will give satis- 
factory service. The larger sizes, how- 
ever, must be made from more than 
one piece, owing to the size limitations 
of metal sheets, and also of press 
capacities. 

Such bowls are made from one or 
more sheets, cut to form and welded 
(see Fig. 6). The forming does not 
work-harden the pieces nor set up 
uneven strains, as is the case in draw- 
ing;. and annealing is not required, 
either before or after welding. When 
the welds are ground smooth, and the 
bowl polished, it is hard to detect 
where the welds were made. The 
outer jacket may be made of the same 
material as the inner jacket, or of 





This mayonnaise manufacturing de- 
partment is equipped throughout with 
highly polished stainless steel. 


boiler-plate, and welded to the inner 
jacket. The cylinders and outlet 
pipes are welded to the inner jacket 
and the finished kettle is seamless, 
without rivets and free from all metal 
strains. 


f ieeng problem of metal selection at 
the present time rests largely on 
the fabricator’s shoulders, as he has 
done the pioneering work and has a 
background of experience to guide 
him. In checking up on the com- 
paratively few failures reported in 
these three metals, in nearly every 
instance the trouble can be laid to the 
selection of the wrong metal, or to 
too light construction. These metals 
and their uses are now pretty well 
established, and, if the proper amount 
of caution in the selection and welded 
construction is adhered to, there 
should be little danger of failures. 

Numerous other pieces of equip- 
ment used in the food industries, in- 
cluding tables, baskets, heating coils, 
etc., are obtainable in these metals. 
The same principles apply to their 
selection. No finer, safer, or more 
economical equipment can be ob- 
tained. If the product handled is a 
very active corrosive agent, the con- 
tacting surface should have a high 
polish. Otherwise, the fine, satin 
grind finish is satisfactory. To really 
reach the height of sanitation, con- 
tainers should be polished on the out- 
side and mounted in polished stands 
of the same metal (see Fig. 7). 
When a manufacturing department is 
equipped in this way, it is a credit 
and insurance to any firm handling 
food and, where visitors are. wel- 
comed, the slightly increased initial 
cost is more than offset by the adver- 
tising value. 
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“Corn Shops’ 
Down 
in Maine 


PART II 


By L. V. BURTON 


Editor, Foop INDUSTRIES 


EW methods of preparing and 
N handling the raw materials for 

canned corn are being devel- 
oped by Maine canners. The impetus 
for the new development arises from 
two sources: (1) The economic ne- 
cessity of securing a lower unit cost 
for overhead by putting a larger vol- 
ume through the plant without ma- 
terially increasing the fixed invest- 
ment; (2) the necessity of adapting 
the style of output to the demands of 
the trade. 

In the latter case, the trade is tak- 
ing increasing amounts of its canned 
corn in No. 10 cans which have a 
volume capacity of about # gal. Pack- 
ing any product in this size of can, 
where the nature of the product re- 
quires sterilization under pressure, 
imposes more exacting processing 
requirements than are necessary when 
smaller cans are employed. For ex- 
ample, very accurate temperature 
contro] during processing is required 
to avoid straining the cans themselves 
by variations in the differences be- 
tween the internal and the external 
pressure of the cans. 

Furthermore, the cans ought to be 
cooled under pressure to avoid the 
possibility of rupturing them during 
the initial stages of cooling. This 
condition of cooling is desirable, be- 
cause the cans may be processed at 
about 15 Ib. per sq.in. in the retort 
and, when the retort pressure is 
blown off, each can will have an inside 
pressure of about 17-20 lb. per sq.in. 
and no outside pressure to compen- 
sate it. As ordinarily constructed, the 
commercial No. 10 can is not suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand such an 
internal pressure with safety to the 
seams. Furthermore, the more air 
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These round retorts in a Burnham and Morrill plant are fully 
equipped for cooling No. 10 cans under pressure. 


present in the can, the higher the 
internal pressure will run above the 
retort pressure because of the expan- 
sion of the air. 

There are a few canners in the 
country who sterilize No. 10 cans by 
the “step-down” system of process- 
ing, and thus are able to eliminate 
some of the problems of pressure 
cooling. The majority, however, 
seem to hold the opinion that without 
cooling under pressure, the No. 10 
can of corn is a commercial impos- 
sibility. When the processing and 
pressure cooling of No. 10 cans are 
carried out under the most highly 
mechanized conditions it entails the 
use of adequate control instruments 
and a certain addition to the fixed 
investment for the cost of the instru- 
ments. All of which indicates the 
need of greater volume through the 
more expensive equipment if over- 
head unit costs are to remain con- 
stant. Whether motivated by this 
reason or by the ordinary necessities 
of business, many Maine canners 
have sought to increase the volume of 
goods processed in their lowest-cost 
plants by bringing prepared raw ma- 
terial to central canning plants. 

In the outlying plants, the principal 
function is to husk and silk the corn, 
cut it from the cobs, and place it in 
40-qt. milk cans for hauling to the 
plant where the final canning is done. 
Such “shops” are locally termed 
“cuttin’ shops.” 


N° OTHER technical question 
aroused so much animated discus- 
sion on this trip of mine around the 
state of Maine as the pros and cons 
of “cuttin’ shops” and there was no 
uniformity of opinion. An exponent 


of one school of thought was opposed 
to shipping cut corn on the principle 
that it had a peculiar flavor, whereas 
10 miles away would be another man 
who believed that cutting shops were 
the answer to all of the possible eco- 
nomic ills of the Maine corn canning 
industry. One very enthusiastic gen- 
tleman who appeared to be a “yard- 
master” assured me that his concern 
was developing a portable cutting 
shop that would go from field to field 
to cut the corn on the spot, and ship 
it all to the central canning plant. As 
he described the new development to 
me, he became quite ‘enthusiastic. 
“Indeed,” he exclaimed, “we shall 
both live to see the day when not 
only the cutting but also the canning 
will be done in the field.” 

To understand the biochemical 
problems introduced by the use of the 
cutting shops, it is necessary to un- 
derstand that sweet corn is a living 
thing. When it is cut from the cob, 
it is severely bruised and mangled, an 
injury that sets into action some of 
the enzymes in the kernel which are 
believed to have the function of at- 
tempting to heal the injuries. Fur- 
thermore, the corn is still respiring, 
which means that sugar is being con- 
verted into carbon dioxide and that a 
certain amount of heat is being given 
off as a byproduct which cannot 
readily escape. If the amount of 
heat developed should raise the tem- 
perature of the mass of cut corn it 
will accelerate all of the changes that 
are then going on. A mass of raw, 
cut corn in a 40-qt. milk can or in a 
cream can on a hot day en route from 
a “cuttin’ shop” to a canning plant is 
bound to undergo some changes that 
will be more or less noticeable unless 
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canning. 


This is a canning plant, not a dairy. 
for transportation of cut corn to another plant for final 
One lot of about 40 filled cans are standing 
upright in the shade ready for trucking elsewhere. The 
others are empties. 


The milk cans are 


Burnham & Morrill at Center Fryeburg cools cans in tank (left) equipped 
with a mechanical conveyor for moving crates of cans through the water. 


something is done to prevent it. Bac- 
terial action is only one of the pos- 
sibilities. Enzymic action is probably 
much more important. 

Evidence that was discernable by a 
layman, to the effect that something 
unusual occurs in transit, was found 
in the slight amount of foaming en 
route that was reported by several 
superintendents. Some concerns have 
attempted to restrain these changes 
and have experimented with some 
means of cooling it below the tem- 
perature where such _ biochemical 
changes may take place. Opinion in 
Maine seems to be that between 55 
and 45 deg. F. is a safe temperature. 
It was reported that one or two con- 
cerns had tried placing three 2-lb. 
pieces of ice in the cut corn in a 40-qt. 
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milk can, but had abandoned it as 
ineffective or else as too costly. 

A milk can of 40-qt. size holds 
about 93 lb. of cut corn when it is 
full. Corn has a specific heat of 
about 0.86. If it is necessary to cool 
the 93 lb. of cut corn from 72 deg. F. 
to 45 deg. F. with ice as the refriger- 
ant, the amount of ice needed can be 
calculated by the following method: 


93 X 0.86 * (72-45) Sor ; 
mae) Soe: OE . ice needed 
144 (B.t.u. per Ib. ice) 13.7 Ih. ice needed 





However, to add that much ice to a 
full milk can would run the corn over 
the top, so it would be necessary to 
put in less corn. And then a certain 
amount of ice would be needed to 
cool the heavy milk can itself from 
72 to 45 deg.; and more would be 


This plant at Winslows Mills uses round retorts 
but cools on the spray platform, using a some- 
what different style of spray heads from those 


shown below. 
















Spray cooling. Some plants merely 
sprinkle the hot cans with a hose 
and allow them to remain over night. 
Cooling water drains through floor to 
the ground. This plant has frames 
built under the multiple spray heads 
so that one valve will control the 
cooling of a whole line of filled bath 
The fence is to prevent thefts 
at night. 


pans. 


needed to compensate for any heat 
that would be absorbed from the at- 
mosphere during the period elapsing 
from first icing to the point where the 
corn is canned ; and perhaps still more 
would be needed to compensate for 
any biological heat that might develop. 

A further problem is introduced 
by the fact that the ice must melt to 
water to accomplish the foregoing 
cooling. And also it is necessary to 
have an excess of unmelted ice pres- 
ent to keep the corn as cold as may be 
specified, despite any theoretical de- 
ductions to the contrary. Refriger- 
ating engineers understand this point 
very fully. 


HE next problem arises as to how 

to remove the excess ice, for if it 

is not removed, then it will melt and 

may result in too much water in the 

cut corn for a satisfactory finished 
pack. 

The fishing industry uses crushed 
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ice very effectively to keep the 
dressed fish fresh. But the fisher- 
man has no difficulty in separating the 
fish from the ice when he delivers his 
catch. And in that industry, despite 
all attempts to utilize mechanical re- 
frigeration, the only effective way 
that has been found to keep cold a 
large mass of fish is to pack it with 
alternative layers of crushed ice. 

If “cuttin’ shop” corn is to be 
cooled effectively, it would appear 
that some kind of mechanical refrig- 
eration must be applied directly to the 
cut corn as it comes from the cutters 
unless, of course, the ears are nat- 
urally very cold, as often occurs in the 
late autumn. Something like a con- 
tinuous ice cream freezer or a slush 
ice machine would cool it promptly, 
effectively and continuously to, say 
40 deg. F. Cut corn at that tempera- 
ture could be dumped into insulated 
cans, using jackets like ice cream can 
jackets for insulation, and its temper- 
ature would not be likely to increase 
sufficiently to do any harm during the 
next two or three hours. And this 
method would keep all added ice out 
of the corn. 

Another suggested method that 
might be equally as effective would 
be to pre-cool the husked ears in re- 
frigerated brine before cutting off 
the kernels. The brine would have a 
temperature slightly above the freez- 
ing point and thus the kernels would 
be refrigerated before they were cut 
off. Or a simpler method would be 
to chill the ears with ice water after 
the manner employed by some of 
the more progressive Florida celery 
shippers. 

Whether these suggested changes 
in the method of cooling cut corn are 
worth the bother and expense or not 
is something that will require consid- 
erable research. And whether “cut- 
tin’ shop” practice will ultimately 
prove to be worth while for the in- 
dustry will probably depend on the 
solution of the foregoing questions 
and on what can be done to restrain 
any biochemical changes that may 
occur in the interim between the cut- 
ting knives and the point where 
enough heat may be applied to the 
corn to inactivate the enzymes and 
bacteria. 


i ag is some disagreement in 
Maine over the matter of proper 
cooling of cans after sterilization. 
The cans come from the retort at a 
temperature somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of 245 deg. F. or possibly higher. 
The majority seems to advocate plat- 
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form-spray cooling, but there are a 
few who cool by submerging the hot 
cans in cold water. 

Advocates of platform spray cool- 
ing argue that the composition gasket 
in the lid of a can is in liquid form 
when the can is hot from the retort, 
and that if a can is submerged in 
water, the condensation of vapor 
within it will cause a vacuum that 
will draw in contaminated water 
thereby causing spoilage. The second 
group appears to have the opinion 
that the first group would not find 
evidence to substantiate this theory if 
they would roll their seams more 
tightly and operate their closing ma- 
chines as precision tools. 

For small plants spray cooling per- 
mits a relatively economical installa- 
tion, while cooling by submergence in 
cold water requires a water-tight tank 
and a mechanism to convey the cans 
in crates through the tank of water. 
However, the cost of operating the 
latter is probably somewhat lower 
than that of spray cooling because of 
the lower labor cost compared to the 
several handlings that may be needed 
on cooling platforms. 


5 a method of purchasing the raw 
material in Maine corn canning 
plants differs from that employed in 
other portions of the United States, 
and probably it has an important ben- 
eficial effect on the quality of the raw 
material received. Many other re- 
gions purchase sweet corn on the ear 
at a flat rate per ton, but not so in 
Maine. Here the practice is to pay 
on the basis of the amount of cut corn 
that can be obtained from a sample 
taken from the load and furthermore 
the price usually varies with the 
quality of the sample. But back of 
all this is the fact that the methods of 
harvesting in Maine are entirely dif- 
ferent from those which are employed 
in the Middlewest. In Illinois, for 
example, when the field man says it is 
time to harvest a given field of sweet 
corn, it is picked clean. The field 
man’s decision as to when to pick the 
field is based on the average of the 
condition of the crop. If any sorting 
of the ears is to be made to segregate 
different degrees of maturity, that 
sorting is done on belts in the factory. 
Old mature ears and young blisters 
are thrown out. The success of this 
method depends largely on the uni- 
formity of the rate of growth and the 
maturing of the crop. It also means 
that plantings must be made succes- 
sively so that harvestings can also be 
made successively. 


In Maine, however, cornfields are 
picked over several times, each pick- 
ing being made with the idea of get- 
ting only the ears that, in local par- 
lance are “up,” 7.e., up to the right 
stage of maturity for canning. Thus 
the system of purchase based on a 
rate per pound of cut kernels, depend- 
ing on the quality, is an incentive to a 
farmer to bring in the crop at its ideal 
stage. Many of the Maine corn 
shops have small laboratory-like cut- 
ting departments in which the test is 
made, the weight of cut kernels ob- 
tained, and the rate of pay fixed. 

Most concerns pay for corn on the 
basis of 24 cents per pound of cut 
kernels. Sweet corn in Maine will 
produce about 20 lb. of kernels per 
50-lb. bushel of corn in the husk. If 
50 per cent or more of the ears are in 
the milk stage, the corn is packed as 
whole-grain or whole-kernel corn, but 
if it runs less than 50 per cent in the 
milk stage, the corn is packed as 
cream style corn. 


C- WAS reported that some Maine 
canners are trying out the U.S. 
grade system of purchasing, but I did 
not come across it. Under such a 
system, the ears suitable for canning 
are selected from a 50-lb. sample. 
This requires husking and culling after 
which each ear is tested for maturity 
by the well known thumbnail test. If 
50 per cent or more of the ears are in 
the milk stage, the price to the grower 
is $26.50 per ton of “can-able” husked, 
culled ears; while if it runs only from 
20 to 50 per cent in the milk stage, the 
price was said to be $24.40 in 1935. 

Most Maine corn canners do not 
favor the U.S. government system of 
compensation as well as the state sys- 
tem of paying 24 cents per lb. of kernels 
for the reason that it affords less in- 
centive to the farmer to do his utmost 
to produce the very best of quality. 
Adequate fertilization of the soil, ac- 
cording to several canners, will in- 
crease the “test” of the corn. That is, 
it will apparently result in deeper ker- 
nels and a greater return to the 
grower than corn which has been less 
well fertilized. Also it results in 
greater profits to the canner. 

Most of the canners are offering 
the growers an added inducement for 
quality by offering a bonus of 10 per 
cent over the basic price of 24 cents 
per lb. when the corn is of such a 
quality that it can be packed as whole 
kernel corn. In other words, if it 
tests over 50 per cent in the milk 
stage, the grower gets nearly 24 cents 
per lb. of kernels. 
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Yearly average of production in the principal olive oil producing 
countries from 1927 to 1931. Figures indicate millions of kilograms. 


Receiving olive oil in tin-lined steel drums. Weights are being 


checked by customs inspectors. 





Filtering the oil through five layers of paper to remove any traces 
of solids which otherwise would cause it to deteriorate rapidly. 
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Fine Filtration and 
Vacuum Protects 


Olive Oil 
in Storage 


By L. A. PELTON 


General Manager, Pompeian Olive Oil Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 


LIVE OIL, in contrast to many vegetable 

oils, becomes an inferior product when sub- 

jected to the so-called refining processes or 
chemical treatment so commonly used by vegetable 
oil manufacturers. Refined olive oil is obtained from 
a very low grade of olive oil which must be refined 
before it is fit for edible purposes. 

Hence the basis of the olive oil business is the pro- 
curement of the oil in as perfect quality as possible, 
and then maintaining it in that condition by suitable 
technical safeguards and procedure until it passes into 
retail trade, and to the consumer. 

Refining of olive oil is impractical because the 
resultant oil after the refining process is a tasteless, 
odorless and colorless fatty mass. 

Much confusion exists both in the grocery and 
drug industries regarding the difference between 
what is known as “virgin olive oil” and what is 
known as “pure olive oil.” To explain the difference, 
it is necessary to go back to the source of the oil, the 
olive. The quality of the oil is necessarily dependent 
upon the cultivation and care of the fruit. The bet- 
ter olive oils are obtained from perfect fruit, ripened 
to maturity and picked by hand from the tree. All 
of the following discussion is confined to the fore- 
going class of oils. 

Several pressings of the olive are necessary to ob- 
tain all of the oil that it is possible for the olive to 
yield. The first operation is that of crushing the 
olive to a coarse pulp. Then the pulp is placed in 
bags with small mesh openings, which is followed by 
cold pressing in a hand-operated press. The force 
exerted is approximately 4 lb. per sq.in., but varies 
somewhat according to the fruit. The first pressing 

yields about 25 per cent of the oil of the olive and 
this oil is the only true “virgin” grade of olive oil. 
The pits of the olive are not removed when the pulp 
is crushed, but, on the other hand, they are not 
crushed in the crushing machine nor are they crushed 
in the first pressing. If the pits are crushed it will 
add some bitterness to the oil. 

The true “virgin” grade of olive oil thus extracted 
is golden in color, with a slight greenish tint, light in 
body and has a distinctive and pleasing flavor and 
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aroma. This yrade is the very best 
grade of oil that the olive yields. 


FTER the first pressing, the pulp 

is placed in bags and put under 
hydraulic pressure of about 44 lb. per 
sq.in. The oil which is expressed 
from the. pulp in this operation is 
much darker in color, heavier in body 
and is considerably stronger in flavor 
and aroma. In the trade, this oil is 
also called “virgin pure,” but ob- 
viously it is of an inferior quality. 

Some oil remains in the pulp after 
the second pressing which can be re- 
covered by the use of steam under 
pressure. The pulp is removed from 
the bag, mixed with water, and then 
placed in a steam jacket kettle and 
cooked. The heat treatment releases 
considerable of the residual oil which 
floats to the surface and is drawn off. 
The mass is again pressed to recover 
additional oil. This constitutes the 
third pressing. 

After the third pressing there still 
remains in the pulp between 8 and 10 
per cent of the original oil, but this 
can be extracted only by use of 
organic solvents, such as benzine, car- 
bon bisulphide or carbon tetrachlor- 
ide. The latter is generally preferable 
because of its freedom from explo- 
sion hazards. 

In the trade the solvent extraction 
process is frequently referred to as 
sulphur treatment, deriving its name 
from the fact that carbon bisulphide 

yas the principal solvent in use in 
sarlier days. 

After the final pressing the pulp is 
nothing but a dry pomace, practically 
free of oil, and it is used as fuel for 
the generation of steam for use 
in some of the foregoing processes. 

Oil from the third pressing is of a 
very dark green color, almost black, 
and of a flavor and aroma so strong 
as to be unpalatable. In fact it is in- 
edible. This oil is known in the trade 
as “commercial olive oil” and of 
course sells very cheaply. In order 
to make this oil edible it must be 
chemically refined. Refining involves 
a chemical treating process and it re- 
moves color, taste, odor and free fatty 
acids, leaving nothing but a bland oil 
having the physical characteristics of 
olive oil but none of the flavor and 
color characteristics. The refined oil 
obtained by this process is then mixed 
with 10 to 20 per cent of its weight 
of a strong natural olive oil to give 
it the flavor and color approximating 
true olive oil. It is then sold at prices 
cheaper than true olive oil. 
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The element of “keeping quality” 
must necessarily become a part of 
any discussion involving edible oils 
and fats because rancidity and deteri- 
oration are the bugaboos of every 
olive oil packer. Proper storage con- 
ditions and proper filtration are the 
two factors of greatest importance for 
the maintenance of the original qual- 
ity of olive oil. It is important to 
realize at this point that virgin olive 
oil has a merchantable life four or 
five times longer than chemically 
treated oil. To account for this 
longer life, the theory is advanced that 
the virgin olive oil contains some anti- 
rancidity factors that are removed by 
refining. 

Our own practice is to purchase 
our requirements of oil in the four 
months—December, January, Febru- 
ary and March. At this time of the 
year the oil is freshest and at its best. 
Special steel drums, lined with tin, 
weighing over 1,600 lb. each when 
filled, are used for transportation of 
the oil from the Mediterranean ports 
to our plant in Baltimore. As soon 
as the oil is delivered at our ware- 
house, it is necessary to filter it 
promptly and then store it under 
vacuum in glass-lined steel tanks in 
order to maintain its original fine 
quality. It so happens that tiny par- 
ticles of the olive meat are often 
pressed through the bags during the 
pressing operations and find their way 


into the oil coming to the United 
States. Unless these fine particles 
are thoroughly removed, the oil will 
deteriorate rapidly. 


(7? procedure, therefore, involves 
the tollowing routine: The oil is 
filtered through heavy paper filters in 
a plate and frame filter press, the fil- 
tering medium being five sheets of 
paper. This means that each drop of 
oil must pass through five successive 
sheets of paper, thus removing any 
minute solids. The next operation is 
to store it properly until it is needed 
for filling into cans for shipment to 
the trade. For this purpose we have 
a battery of glass-lined steel tanks, 
each having 60,000 gal. capacity, our 
total facilities of this character 
amounting to 1,250,000 gal. It rep- 
resents, we believe, the largest storage 
capacity of its kind in the world. 

To further prevent any deteriora- 
tion of the quality of the oil, a 26-in. 
vacuum is drawn in the head space of 
each tank after filling it full, thus 
reducing very materially the tendency 
of atmospheric oxygen to combine 
with any constituent of the oil and 
alter the quality of the oil. The vac- 
uum is checked up weekly. 

Thus with a minimum of treat- 
ment and a maximum of care, the 
original quality of the oil is preserved 
in a manner that is satisfactory to the 
trade. 





Filtered oil is stored in these 60,000-gal. glass-lined storage tanks. A high vacuum 
is drawn in the tank after it is filled to keep atmospheric oxygen away from the oil 
as muc.: as possible. All valves are padlocked to avoid errors and losses. 
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Wine & Spirit 


Seitz “E.-K.” filters, used for removing 
micro-organisms from grape juice. 


without the use of preservatives, 

was once the only method avail- 
able for the large-scale manufacture 
of unfermented fruit juices. Without 
question, this process effectually pre- 
serves the product and, with certain 
juices, provides a means of producing 
a satisfactory bottled juice. Some 
fruit juices, however, are readily af- 
fected by the heating process, and 
flavors commonly called ‘‘cooked” are 
developed. 

Unfermented grape juice is one of 
these products the flavor of which is 
injured by heat. Some method of 
preventing its fermentation, however, 
must be used, because fermentation 
will commence as soon as the juice is 
pressed from the grapes. 

To avoid this difficulty, unfer- 
mented grape juice has come to be 
manufactured in Europe during the 
last twelve years by the “cold process” 
of the Seitz Works, Kreuznach, Ger- 
many, as developed by the author. In 
this process, the yeasts and other 
micro-organisms that cause fermenta- 
tion or spoilage, are not destroyed by 
heat, but are removed completely by 
filtration through a “Seitz E.-K.” 
filter which is fine enough to remove 
bacteria. 

Filtering the fresh-pressed grape 
juice is not, however, as simple as it 
sounds. The juice contains sediment 
and mucilaginous substances, both of 
which would quickly clog such a fine 
filter. Therefore the liquid is first 
cleared of dirt and slime by filtering 
through asbestos in an ordinary filter. 
Finally it is put through the “Seitz 
E.-K.” filter, from which it emerges 
completely sterile. In warm weather, 


Proisvoseie se ote with or 





*Abstracted from an article by Dr. F. 
Schmitthenner, appearing in Wine ¢& Spirit, 
Stellenbosch, South Africa. 
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View in grape juice storage tank room, showing carbon dioxide cylinders and gas 
pressuring pumps. 


CO, 


As an industrial Antiseptic* 


Grape juice manufacture, as carried out by the Co-operative 
Wine Growers Association of South Africa, Ltd., avoids the 


necessity of pasteurization by holding the expressed juice 


under 


high pressure 


the treatment up to passage through 
the “E.-K.” filter must be carried out 
under refrigeration, to prevent fer- 
mentation from setting in. Subse- 
quently it will be shown how COz is 
used to obviate the need of refrigera- 
tion in this service. 

Beyond the “E.-K.” filter, further 
handling of the grape juice must be 
aseptic, so that no new micro-organ- 
isms can possibly enter it. This means 
that all containers in which the juice 
is stored, and all hoses, pipes and 
other auxiliary equipment, must be 
sterilized. Also the product must be 
filled into bottles, which are sterile— 


carbon dioxide unitil 


bottling 


sealed by a special method which 
maintains sterility. And, while being 
handled, the juice must not be ex- 
posed to the atmosphere. 

This process is difficult to carry 
out, as the maintenance of sterile con- 
ditions is only possible in small units. 
When grape juice production was 
first undertaken in the South African 
wine district in 1932, it was in a small 
experimental plant at Praal, operating 
by the method just described. As a 
result of its immediate commercial 
success, a large-capacity plant was 
built at Worcester, South Africa, and 

(Turn to page 98) 








InpusTRIES, June, 1935, page 

283) two specific questions con- 
cerning baking characteristics of flour 
were raised for discussion by some- 
one experienced in wheat selection 
and milling. These questions are: 
(1)How may good uniform baking 
characteristics, viewed from the angle 
of bake-shop production needs, be 
found in the wheat or imparted in 
milling? (2) How may uniformity 
be attained when naturally non- 
uniform raw material is used? 

There is no denying that wheat, the 
source of flour—chief ingredient of 
bread—is neither constant nor uni- 
form in its bread-making properties. 
Some of the differences are varietal ; 
some are peculiarities caused by soil 
and climatic factors. Also commer- 
cial baking technic is not a standard- 
ized procedure. 

Expediency, individual habit, local 
custom, and preference largely govern 
modern bake-shop practice. Each 
baker wants a flour whose properties 
are well suited to his individual needs, 
and he expects uniformity and con- 
stancy in its properties and behavior ; 
a combination of requirements that 
provides opportunities, problems, and 
responsibilities for the cereal chemist 
and the production technologist. 

Through individual and organized 
efforts, the cereal chemists are grad- 
ually improving their methods for the 
technological control of flour charac- 
teristics. The more important baking 
properties can be identified and 
measured by laboratory methods. 
These methods involve baking tests. 

To appreciate fully the need for 
baking tests it is only necessary to 
realize that flour is a complex, bio- 
logically active material whose prop- 
erties are essentially colloidal in 
character. This means that the quan- 
titative estimation of flour constit- 
uents, alone, will not ordinarily 
provide the required information. 
While physical and mechanical meth- 
ods for studying flour colloidal prop- 
erties, especially gluten properties, 
are fully recognized as being available 
and constantly improved, the prevail- 
ing opinion, nevertheless, exists that 
actual baking tests afford the only 
rational basis whereby baking char- 
acteristics can be reliably evaluated. 
However, in the baking tests there is 
practically no limit to the number of 
variables which can be introduced. 
These variables include the number, 
variety and quantities of ingredients 
used; the temperature, operation 
time, and mechanical treatment em- 
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Raw Materials 


Chemical analysis will reveal their 
composition but not necessarily the 
characteristics they will impart to 


finished products. 


For flour, the 


baking test indicates its production 


performance. 


But procedure fol- 


lowed should be chosen to reveal 


the quality of the 


flour itself 


rather than the skill of the baker. 


By M. J. BLISH 


Department of Agricultural Chemistry, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


ployed; and the personal manipula- 
tive skill exercised by the operator. 
Intelligence, experience, and special 
knowledge are important factors in 
the interpretation of results as well as 
in the selection of the baking treat- 
ment. 

Methods of test-baking commonly 
used nowadays may be classified into 
two main types. One is that in which 
the operator undertakes to bake a so- 
called “optimum” loaf of bread to 
disclose the maximum potentialities 
of the flour. Success in the use of 
this type of test depends in no small 
measure upon the personal experi- 
ence, skill, and even the “artistry” of 
the baker. Obviously it is predomi- 
nantly a bread-making demonstra- 
tion; in no strict sense a scientific 
test of a material. This type of test 
finds greatest usefulness and popular- 
ity under conditions chosen mainly to 
evaluate the extent to which the flour 
will or will not meet certain definite 
and known industrial requirements. 
It also has its advantages for those 
occasions when it is customary to ex- 
hibit loaves of bread for the interest 
and information of salesmen, man- 
agers and others whose training and 
experience have not been along tech- 
nical lines. 

A test of the foregoing type has its 
distinct limitations. As _ ordinarily 
used, it is of value chiefly to those 
immediately concerned. It strongly 
lends itself to the characterization of 
flours in terms that reflect individual 


preference and customs, but fail to 
provide a basis for an impartial eval- 
uation of flour properties and specifi- 
cations, as such, without reference to 
some specific type or method of com- 
mercial baking. 


i per other type of test-baking pro- 
cedure is intended strictly for 
testing flour, impartially, for its re- 
spective properties in terms of “re- 
sponses” and “tolerances” to the 
various treatments to which it may be 
subjected under present day indus- 
trial conditions. In this type of test 
no attempt is made to bake an “opti- 
mum” loaf. There is no special pre- 
mium on individual manipulative skill 
and artistry. In fact, the desire is to 
eliminate that feature as much as pos- 
sible in order that the test shall re- 
flect the properties of the flour itself 
—not the skill and dexterity of the 
baker. This procedure is essentially 
a serious effort to apply a fundamen- 
tal and well-known principle to flour 
testing; the principle that any pre- 
sumably scientific test of a material 
should involve not more than one 
variable. 

In spite of the number and com- 
plexity of factors—chemical, physical 
and biological—involved in a baking 
test, the foregoing principle can be 
advantageously applied in the identifi- 
cation, measurement and _ classifica- 
tion of those baking properties which 
cannot be reliably ascertained by 
chemical analysis. The so-called 
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Flours having the same chemical analysis properties may exhibit marked differences 
when baked into a “scientific” test loaf. Loaves “F” and “J” indicate an extreme 
difference in quality between two flours having the same gluten content but differing 
in “age” or “maturity.” With evidence of such difference in the flours before him 
either the miller or the baker has better opportunity to make appropriate changes 
in the handling of his flour or in the ingredients and procedure of handling his 
doughs to have “J” as satisfactory as “F” than he would have in the absence of 
such a test. 


“pup” test is one that undertakes to 
accomplish this purpose, largely 
through emphasis on the following 
features: (1) Fixed, arbitrary speci- 
fications of formula, time treatment 
and environmental conditions. (2) 
Utmost precision in the control of 
temperature, both as to degree and 
uniformity. (3) Control and mech- 
anization, to the greatest possible de- 
gree, of all physical manipulation. 
(4) A quantity of flour small enough 
(100 gm.) to permit the utmost con- 
venience in the control of all opera- 
tions and conditions. With these 
conditions properly fulfilled, an indi- 
vidual operator of average intelli- 
gence and no extraordinary training 
or skill can, under the same labora- 
tory conditions, secure reproducible 
results on any given sample with a 
negligible factor of experimental 
error. This, of course, is the first 
requirement in any scientific testing 
procedure. 

Successful measurement of flour 
properties by a method of this type 
is, to be sure, predicated upon the as- 
sumption that the technician has a 
clear-cut understanding of what prop- 
erties are to be measured, and why. 
Admittedly, the procedure is some- 
what complicated by the fact that the 
properties, themselves, have not yet 
been defined in standardized and mu- 
tually understandable terms. Familiar 
terms such as “baking strength,” 
“stability,” “gluten quality,” “fer- 
mentation tolerance,” and the like are 
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commonly used in characterizing bak- 
ing properties. Inquiry among prac- 
tical bakers and technologists, alike, 
as to precise meanings of these terms 
and expressions usually reveal that 
there is considerable confusion, un- 
certainty, and difference of opinion. 
The controversial aspects of the de- 
finitions have very likely been a 
major handicap to the establishment 
of rationally scientific and even stand- 
ard methods for measurement, con- 
trol, and_ specification of flour 
properties. . 

Experience has convinced us that 
the more important flour properties 
can be simply designated and simply 
classified. With such a classification 
in mind, and using the “scientific” 
method of test baking, exclusively, 
the properties, themselves, can then 
be measured and recorded without 
any serious difficulty. 

Designation of those baking prop- 
erties which rank first in industrial 
importance involves, fundamentally, 
two aspects to be considered both in- 
dividually and in their mutual rela- 
tionship. On the one hand are the 
natural or inherent properties of the 
wheat itself. On the other are the 
methods now conveniently available 
in industrial practice whereby prop- 
erties can be altered to suit specific 
industrial needs. Realizing that a 
flour’s “quality” or “strength” is cus- 
tomarily rated on the basis of its 
capacity to make a large, well-risen 
loaf, considerable importance and 


value are attributed to the ability to 
distinguish among loaf _ properties 
those which are inherent ; those which 
are the result of special or artificial 
treatment; those which suggest need 
for further treatment; and _ those 
which indicate too much treatment. 
Herein, very largely, lies the basis 
for technological control in the manu- 
facture of uniform flour and bread 
from a raw material that may itself 
be inherently lacking in uniformity. 


ROM the standpoint of present 

day industrial requirements, par- 
ticularly in America, the flour’s re- 
sponse or tolerance towards artificial 
maturing agents is one property 
which probably outranks all others in 
importance, both in its influence on 
bread characteristics and in its sus- 
ceptibility to alteration by convenient 
artificial methods available to both 
miller and baker. The chemist classi- 
fies these chemical “maturing” sub- 
stances as “oxidizing” agents. Almost 
instantaneously they produce results 
comparable to those which would 
otherwise appear only after weeks of 
natural aging of the flour. The miller 
ordinarily applies this oxidizing 
treatment in the form of a small, 
carefully regulated quantity of a 
chemical gas, such as nitrogen tri- 
chloride. The baker uses it when he 
adds certain “yeast foods,” or “bread 
improvers” containing potassium bro- 
mate. 

When two different flours of 
equally high gluten content, freshly 
milled from sound,  well-ripened 
wheat, not artifically matured by 
treatment ordinarily a standard fea- 
ture of milling practice, are baked by 
the same procedure, using only the 
simple ingredients ; flour, yeast, sugar, 
salt and water, the resulting loaves 
reflect inherent properties only. 
When, under these conditions, flour 
“F” produces a large, well-risen loaf, 
while flour “J,” although of equal 
protein content, yields a small, poor- 
ly-risen, heavy-textured loaf, it is 
quite possible to conclude (as has 
frequently been done) that “F” has a 
superior “gluten quality,’ whereas 
the gluten of “J” is “weak” or in- 
ferior in quality. If, however, the 
same flours, after being processed by 
the usual “maturing” treatment, are 
subjected to the same baking treat 
ment as before, it is more than likely 
that “J” will now produce as large, 
well-risen, and attractive a loaf as 
“F”; perhaps a better loaf than ‘“‘F.” 

“State of oxidation” is an ex- 
tremely important flour property 
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from several standpoints; flours can 
have too little or too much oxidation. 
Many flours in their natural, un- 
treated condition will give optimum 
baking responses. Such flours re- 
quire no additional oxidation; in- 
deed, they are frequently the most 
suceptible to injury by over-treat- 
ment. Thi reverse is generally true 
of flours which give a poor baking 
response when in their natural, un- 
treated state. The latter usually re- 
spond positively to oxidation and are 
comparatively less susceptible to in- 
jury by over-treatment. Because 
oxidizing agents are so universally 
used, a flour’s “response” becomes 
very important to know. The “re- 
sponse” may be positive, negative, or 
neutral. Increasing evidence indi- 
cates that flours of equal gluten con- 
tent ordinarily have the same poten- 
tiality for producing large, well-risen 
loaves, but that expectations are likely 
to be fulfilled only when each flour is 
adjusted to a favorable “state of oxi- 
dation.” We can therefore within 
reason accept gluten quantity as a re- 
liable index to flour “strength” with 
greater assurance than was our cus- 
tom in times past; when poor baking 
response was more frequently at- 
tributed to a fictitious “inferiority” 
in gluten quality. 


BRIEF statement of the manner 
in which “state of oxidation,” 
with its implications, can be satisfac- 
torily measured and dealt with by 
means of scientifically performed 
baking tests is now in order. The 
flour is baked using only the simplest 
ingredients according to the fixed, 
specified, and controlled method to 
which reference has previously been 
made. This method is the so-called 
“basic procedure.” 

Knowledge of the flour’s protein, 
or gluten content is essential because 
obviously more is expected from a 
high than from a low protein flour. If 
the flour is in its proper state of oxida- 
tion and provided with enough sugar 
to support ample gas production, its 
response in terms of loaf volume and 
other physical characteristics should 
correspond to the quantity of gluten 
that is known to be present. When 
suitable response fails to materialize, 
there are usually unmistakable symp- 
toms which will indicate to an experi- 
enced operator whether the flour has 
received too much or too little oxida- 
tion. To confirm the diagnosis, how- 
ever, it is necessary merely to conduct 
a similar test with the addition of a 
regulated quantity of a suitable oxi- 
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dizing agent. The nature of the re- 
sponse will give the answer in terms 
which can be made quantitative as 
well as qualitative. This procedure 
is the basis of the so-called “bromate 
differential” test; potassium bromate 
is a convenient oxidizer for the pur- 
pose. However, other oxidizing sub- 
stances may be used. 

From the standpoint of mainte- 
nance of uniformity of flour gluten 
characteristics, state of oxidation is 
perhaps the most important single 
property that is subject to control by 
the miller. 

Another important property is the 
flour’s response or its tolerance to 
mechanical treatment; especially in 
dough mixing. Under conditions 
which may involve prolonged high- 
speed mixing, or some other form of 
severe mechanical treatment, certain 
flours “break down” more rapidly 
than others. On the other hand, some 
flours require more mechanical dough 
mixing than others if optimum gluten 
“development” or “conditioning” is to 
be realized. 

Tolerance or response to mechan- 
ical treatment is essentially a varietal 
or inherent wheat characteristic. It 
is less easily controlled by the miller 
than oxidation, unless the miller 
knows just what varieties of wheat 
he is handling. This knowledge is 
uncertain because some varieties can- 
not be distinguished from each other 
after the wheat has been threshed and 
moved to the elevator or to the ter- 
minal market. Control of mixing 
properties must therefore be left 
largely to the skilf and the judgment 
of the baker. 

In experimental baking this prop- 
erty can be studied and measured by 
means of differential mixing tests. 
The basic procedure is employed, as 
before, and with it are performed du- 
plicate tests in which only the mixing 
time is progressively varied. Re- 
sponse to this type of testing can 
readily be interpreted and translated 
in terms of industrial utility. 


[IS SO FAR as concerns the gluten 
properties of flour made from 
sound, mature wheat, untreated with 
malt or germinated wheat products, 
“oxidation tolerance” and “mixing 
tolerance” are the two most impor- 
tant considerations. At any rate, this 
statement holds with respect to the 
great majority of our well established 
and approved wheat varieties. 
“Fermentation tolerance” is a flour 
property of great interest to bakers. 
Again confining our attention exclu- 


sively to un-malted flours, milled 
from sound wheat only, fermentation 
tolerance has now become well estab- 
lished as not being essentially a gluten 
property. Because of the almost neg- 
ligible quantity of active proteolytic 
enzymes in sound flour, gluten is ex- 
tremely resistant to the processes of 
normal yeast fermentation over any 
reasonable range of fermentation 
time likely to be employed in the 
bake-shop. Fermentation tolerance is 
predominantly dependent upon a 
properly insured gas _ production 
throughout the entire process of 
dough fermentation, and is therefore 
dependent upon the maintenance of 
an adequate sugar level ; flours of low 
diastatic power must be appropriately 
supplemented with sugar or malt. 
This adjustment may be made either 
by the miller or baker and by methods 
which are familiar to all. 
Fermentation tolerance is custom- 
arily measured in test baking merely 
by making two or more bakes in 
which the basic procedure is followed 
in all respects excepting the fermen- 
tation time, which is systematically 
varied. Relative fermentation toler- 
ance may, however, be estimated 
from only one test bake, providing 
the test is performed under fixed 
conditions; rigidly controlled with 
special reference to degree and uni- 
formity of bake-oven temperature. 
When all loaves have been exposed to 
precisely the same baking conditions 
of time and temperature, crust color 
is a reliable diagnostic symptom. Be- 
cause crust color is the result of sugar 
caramelization, the depth of color 
should be proportional to residual 
sugar in the loaf. Aliso fermentation 
tolerance is, in turn, a function of 
maintained sugar level in the dough, 
hence the correlation between it and 
crust color as produced under con- 
trolled condition. Consequently with 
a little experience the operator can 
estimate fermentation tolerance from 
the depth of crust color on a test loaf 
baked under the “basic procedure.” 
The foregoing discussion of flour 
properties, of their estimation and 
interpretation by means of scientifi- 
cally controlled baking tests, has of 
necessity been intended to apply ex- 
clusively to sound flour, milled from 
mature wheat only, and flour to which 
no malt or germinated wheat prepa- 
rations have been added. Admittedly, 
the cereal chemist and the baker fre- 
quently have to deal with flours which 
do not fall strictly within this classi- 
fication. Among these are to be 
(Turn to page 104) 
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After the curd is cooked, it is thor- 

oughly washed with cold water in 

order to chill the curd and remove 
the acid from it. 


When creamed, low-acid type cottage cheese is an attractive dish, appealing particularly 
to the palates of the younger generation. 


How Low-Acid Type 
Cottage Cheese 


Is Made 


Manufacturing method developed and commercially 
Wh hing i 1 h , 
ee ee eee tested for three years provides a popular product 


is drained from the vat, a _ trench 


boing made in the cued te hasten: the other dairies. might profitably add to their line 


process, 


By R. F. FLINT 


Vice-President and Manager, Grove City Creamery, Grove City, Pa. 


O ONE would think of feed- 

ing hams and bacon to hogs to 

make more hams and bacon. 
Why then should skim milk, which 
contains similar nutrients and may 
even be superior in quality be used 
as an animal food? It would make 
a valuable addition to our supply 
of human foods.” This statement 
made by B. H. Rawl, chief, Dairy 
Division, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, during the World War when 
meat was being conserved for our 
military forces. At the present time 
his statement has much the same ap- 
plication but from a slightly different 


i cause. 


Curd of low-acid type cottage cheese, ; 
Sine alii acetal, 16 dheall Chief Rawl further contended that 
be chilled overnight before creaming. while skim milk might be available in 
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abundance in the country and at milk 
handling plants, it was not often 
available to the consumer in the cities. 
Therefore it should be made into cot- 
tage cheese, 100 lb. of skim milk pro- 
ducing 15 lb. of cottage cheese, ap- 
proximately equal in protein value to 
15 lb. of lean meat. 

Cottage cheese, schmierkase, hand- 
kase or Dutch cheese, by whatever 
term designated, is the simplest, and 
oldest type of cheese. It is the co- 
agulum of skim milk, therefore has 
the food nutrients of whole milk 
cheese minus the fat. And in cottage 
cheese, with cream added, this ele- 
ment is replaced to whatever degree 
the maker wishes, but rarely to the 
percentage of whole milk cheese. Cot- 
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tage cheese, however, high in protein 
content, is an economical source of 
supply of this essential food element. 

The mention of cottage cheese as 
an item in the diet was usually a sig- 
nal for a smile, before it was digni- 
fied through governmental activity 
during the War. Associated with 
that was the development of stand- 
ardized, better methods of manufac- 
ture and the utilization ‘of a higher 
grade of skim milk. Previous to that 
cottage cheese was mainly the salvag- 
ing of otherwise waste material. 

The methods employed by milk 
plants are now such that a dependable 
grade of cottage cheese is available. 
While there are still slightly different 
methods employed by manufacturers, 
one method which gives a highly satis- 
factory product, known to the trade as 
low-acid type cottage cheese, follows: 


j ine insure a uniformly high quality 
of cottage cheese it is necessary to 
have sweet, good-flavored skim milk, 
also a smooth-bodied, well-flavored 
lactic culture, or starter. A mother 
culture should be set each day. 
Procure from a commercial dairy 
laboratory a lactic culture. From the 
daily milk delivery of a selected pro- 
ducer, obtain one or more quart bot- 
tles, about two-thirds full, of milk. 
Low fat-content milk is preferred. 
Covercap the bottles and place in a 
sterilizer and heat to a sterilizing 
temperature, Hold at a sterilizing 
temperature for at least 30 minutes 
before cooling to 68 or 70 deg. F. At 


< 
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this 
using 


Creaming is accomplished in 
Hobart electric cake mixer, 
a “B” flat beater. 
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the time the milk is being sterilized, 
also sterilize the tube or pipette to be 
used in transferring the culture. 

When ready to inoculate, draw 
about 6 or 7 cc. of culture into the 
pipette and transfer to the sterilized 
milk. Rotate the bottle to mix con- 
tents thoroughly. Place in incubator 
for about fifteen hours, to develop 
from 0.8 to 0.85 per cent acidity. If 
acidity goes too high, cut down a lit- 
tle on the inoculation or use a lower 
incubation temperature on the suc- 
ceeding settings. If acidity does not 
develop enough, use a little larger 
amount of inoculation or raise the in- 
cubating temperature slightly. 

To make the culture for use in the 
cottage cheese, run skim-milk from 
separator into starter can and sterilize 
at 180 to 190 deg. F. for at least 30 
minutes before cooling to 68 to 70 
deg. F. Inoculate with about 4 pint 
of mother culture for each 10 gal. of 
skim-milk in the can. Allow to ripen 
until it develops 0.8 to 0.85 per cent 
acidity, which should require about 
fifteen hours. It should then be 
stirred smooth and placed in the 
cooler until it is used. All cultures 
should be made new each day, 
whether used or not. 


N the manufacture of cheese, skim- 

milk comes from the separator 
into the pasteurizing vat and should 
be pasteurized at from 143 to 145 
deg. F. for 30 minutes. Cool to 76 
to 80 deg. F., depending upon the 
room temperature during the setting 
period. The milk is then conducted 
to a cheese vat. Inoculate with cul- 
ture from starter can, using enough 
culture to develop from 0.65 to 0.7 per 
cent acidity on whey, or if test is 
taken of curd. It should be about .90 
per cent in about fifteen hours. It 
usually requires from 1 to 2 per cent 
of culture. 

When the proper acidity has devel- 
oped, cut curd with 4-in. knives, 
lengthwise of vat with horizontal 
knife and both ways with vertical 
knife. Fill jacket of vat with water 
at 115 deg. F. Turn steam on slowly 
for first part of cooking. Care must 
be taken when stirring curd, until the 
temperature reaches about 100 deg. 
F. It is then firm enough to stand 
more severe agitation without break- 
ing the curd particles. 

It should require from 2 to 24 
hours. to cook a vat of cottage cheese 
to the final temperature of 118 to 120 
deg. F. The whey is then drained off 
and cold water added to chill and 
wash acid from the curd. This water 


should be drained off. Repeat, using 
about the same amount of water for 
each washing as there was whey in 
the vat. After washing, trench the 
cheese, leaving an opening in the cen- 
ter of the vat for water to drain off 
freely. It should be allowed to drain 
for one hour before dipping into tubs 
and storing in cooler until creamed. 
It should be allowed to chill over- 
night before creaming. 


HEESE made and chilled as out- 

lined can be creamed satisfac- 
torily by using a Hobart 40-qt. cake 
mixer equipped with -a “B” flat 
beater. A 40-qt. mixer will handle 
up to 90 lb. of creamed cheese, but 
will not efficiently mix less than 50 
Ib. at a batch. The procedure is to 
weigh the dry, chilled curd into the 
bowl and set the beater in motion in 
low speed to loosen up the curd. Add 
salt at the rate of 24 oz. to 100 Ib. 
of dry curd and 15 per cent sweet 
cream at the rate of 40 lb. per 100 
lb. of curd. Do not add all of the 
cream at first. 

Run the mixer for about five min- 
utes at a low speed, adding the last of 
the cream as the cheese absorbs it. 
The mixture should be quite wet 
after mixing. Place the creamed 
cheese in the cooler over night, when 
it will be found that the curd will 
have absorbed enough of the cream 
so that a pleasing moist cheese results. 
If the cheese is mixed without pre- 
chilling, there is danger of churning 
the cream, which is undesirable. Only 
by observing the texture of the curd 
from day to day can the operator tell 
how much cream will be absorbed by 
the curd during the first twelve hours 
after mixing, because of the difficulty 
of securing identically similar texture 
in the curd from day to day. If small 
granules are desired in the cheese, 
stir the dry curd at low speed, then 
in second gear until it is well broken 
up, after which it can be creamed in 
the usual manner or packed dry, as 
required. Preferably, the cheese is 
not creamed in advance of orders. 

The above procedure provides a 
low-acid, palatable type of cottage 
cheese with a rich, creamy texture. 
Its sweet flavor is acceptable to the 
American consumer, and particularly 
so to the younger people, to whom a 
highly acid flavor is less pleasing. 

An acceptable resale family unit is 
a 12-oz. double-paraffined carton. 
Freshly creamed cottage cheese 
packed in these cartons and held under 
household refrigerator conditions will 
retain its sweet flavor for a week. 
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Rebuilt 


Cooling 
System 


Boosts Production 


and Quality 


By CHARLES A. BLATCHLEY 


Consulting Engineer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOLING time has been cut 

from 28 to eighteen hours in 

the hog chilling rooms of Ar- 
bogast & Bastian Co., Allentown, 
Pa., packer. By the same changes 
which brought about this great im- 
provement, the quality, not only of 
fresh pork but of cured pork and 
fresh beef, has been substantially 
bettered, the cutting of hog carcasses 
has been speeded, defrosting of am- 
monia coils has been made easier and 
refrigeration power costs have been 
somewhat reduced. 

All this was accomplished by re- 
placing an old and improperly de- 
signed refrigerating system with one 
incorporating modern principles and 
particularly adapted to the needs of 
a meat plant. No increase was made 
in ice-machine capacity, the old units 
serving the new system. 

To fully appreciate the vast im- 
provements made, it is first necessary 
to have a mental picture of how con- 
ditions had been. Under the old 
system, four pork chilling rooms on 
the fourth floor, salt pickling rooms 
on the third and second floors and a 
beef cooler on the first floor were 
refrigerated by gravity air circula- 
tion. Cooled by passing over direct- 
expansion ammonia coils located in 
fifth-floor bunker spaces, the air 
passed downward into the various 
rooms through masonry flues extend- 
ing all the way across one side of 
each room. Then it was carried back 
to the coil bunkers by similar flues 
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Cold air delivered through metal 
ducts from bunkers of ammonia 
coils on the fifth floor refrigerates 
the beef and pork chilling rooms 
on the first and fourth floors, 
respectively, 


located on opposite sides of the rooms. 

As the production of the plant in- 
creased, the flow of air by gravity 
was insufficient to chill the required 
number of hog carcasses within the 
allowable time, so fans had been in- 
stalled to increase the rate of refrig- 
eration. This resulted in too rapid 
cooling of carcasses near the air- 
intake side of the room, the outer fat 


One of five bunkers of direct-expansion 

ammonia coils which refrigerate four 

pork and one beef chilling rooms. One 
section is cut out for defrosting. 


being frozen before the animal mois- 
ture left the meat and the carcasses 
being made too hard for cutting. But 
carcasses on the other side of the 
room did not become sufficiently solid 
for proper cutting unless left in the 
coolers longer than the usual time. 
In addition to these serious troubles, 
the pork-cooling*rooms would fog up 
badly when fresh carcasses were in- 
troduced, doing some damage to the 
appearance of the meat. Moreover, 
the temperature would rise to 40 or 
45 deg. F. 

Nor did the fog stop in the pork 
rooms. It entered the flues and 
passed also into the pickling and beef- 
chilling room. In an attempt to re- 
lieve this condition and prevent dis- 
coloration of the cuts, dampers had 
been installed in the beef-cooler flues. 
These were closed while the pork 
rooms were being charged, resulting 
in temperature fluctuations and stale 
air in the cooler, with further deposit 
of moisture on the chilled beef. In 
the pickling rooms, the temperature 
fluctuated so badly that curing was 
not uniform, and it was difficult to 
determine when a cure was com- 
pleted. Furthermore, the entire re- 
frigerating system was connected to 
a common suction line, so that every 
chilling room in the plant was af- 
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fected by the fluctuating demands of 
the pork coolers. 


O DO away with every one of 

these undesirable conditions called 
for sweeping alterations. Since much 
of the trouble had come from the 
interconnection of the different 
rooms, each of the coolers was placed 
on a separate refrigeration cycle, with 
forced air circulation provided for 
each of the pork rooms and for the 
beef cooler. The pickling space was 
taken entirely off the bunker system 
and equipped with direct-expansion 
ammonia coils. 

In the bunker rooms, the coils were 
shortened and a fan installed in one 
end of each bunker. Then partitions 
were built between bunkers to provide 
each cooling room with its own set 
of coils for independent operation 
and control. The old air flues were 
torn out, incidentally adding about 
200 sq.ft. of floor space to each room. 
Metal ducts serving each room inde- 
pendently replaced the old flues. 

Being the most important and most 
rapidly fluctuating part of the refrig- 
erating load, the pork rooms were 
placed on a_ separate compressor. 
This arrangement permits the com- 
pressor to operate 
at higher back pres- 
sure and_ conse- 
quently with greater 
efficiency, reducing 
power costs. The 
method also _per- 
mits the tempera- 
ture to be regulated | 
so that it rises as 
the rooms _ are 
loaded and drops 
as the meat cools to 
maintain a narrow 
temperature differ- 
ence between the 
rooms and the pork 
and give uniform 
cooling of carcasses. 

With this ar- 
rangement, hog car- 
casses are ready 
for cutting within 
eighteen hours after they enter the 
chilling room, compared with the 28 
hours formerly required. Since the 
inefficiency of the old system had 
made a bottle-neck out of the chilling 
rooms, production is speeded all along 
the line. Another advantage accrues 
as greater efficiency in the cutting de- 
partment, the carcasses being thor- 
oughly and uniformly chilled. 

In the pork chilling rooms, the 
temperature ordinarily is kept at 28 
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deg. F., with the air circulating rap- 
idly. Each pork-room fan delivers 
6,500 cu.ft. of air a minute, the ca- 
pacity of the rooms averaging about 
20,000 cu.ft. The fans operate at a 
static pressure of 14 in. forcing the 
cold air down through the ducts and 
into the coolers. With this pres- 
sure in a room, warm moisture-laden 
air does not rush in when a door 
is opened. Cold air flows out in- 
stead. 

Since the humidity is not controlled 
in the pork rooms, and since air is 
circulated rapidly over the carcasses, 
it might appear that excessive shrink- 
age would occur. But that is not 
true. The low temperature of 28 deg. 
and the rapid heat-conducting action 
of rapidly moving air combine to 
chill quickly the coating of fat on the 
carcasses and thus form a protective 
covering which prevents too much 
moisture from being extracted. Such 
a system will not work with beef, 
however, because there is no protect- 
ing layer of fat. 


HE beef-chilling room not only 
was provided with a_ separate 
bunker of coils, but with a water 
spray, or atomizer system, which 





These insulated blowers pull air in from chilling rooms, 
pass it over bunkers of ammonia coils and deliver it 
back to the coolers under slight pressure, 


maintains the relative humidity of the 
air in the beef room at 58 to 60 per 
cent. It is installed in the bunker 
room so that the air passes through 
the spray after it has been chilled by 
the coils. This gives a two-way 
action. If the air is too moist, some 
water is taken out by cooling, but if it 
is too dry, the spray increases its 
humidity. 

The fan in the beef cooler is large, 
having a capacity of 20,000 cu.ft. to 


serve the 96,500 cu.ft. of space in the 
cooler ; it operates at a static pressure 
of 14 in. The speed of the fan, and 
hence the rate of refrigeration, may be 
controlled from the room itself. 

The new system for the beef room 
maintains a steady temperature, from 
32 to 34 deg., and a constant humid- 
ity. It prevents sweating of the meat 
and makes possible maintenance of 
high quality. An important feature 
is that circulation is so arranged that 
none of the air which has taken up 
moisture from carcasses will again 
pass over any of the meat. Provision 
has also been made to distribute the 
air uniformly over the beef at a fixed 
velocity not to exceed 50 ft. per 
minute. 

Installation of coils in the pickling 
rooms has made it possible to main- 
tain a uniform temperature of 35 to 
38 deg. This insures a good-quality, 
uniformly-finished product. 

The ease with which defrosting 
can now be accomplished represents 
real value in time saved. Formerly, 
it had involved the tedious procedure 
of knocking the frost and ice off the 
coils. Now the ammonia is merely 
reversed and defrosting takes place in 
two hours, with no labor whatsoever. 
The coils are defrosted every ten 
days, and each bunker is built in two 
sections so that one may be cut out 
while the other carries the load. 

As to the blowers used in this in- 
stallation, they are non-overloading, 
multivane units of the Sirocco type. 
The pork-room fans are propelled by 
3-hp. motors ; that for the beef cooler 
by a 10-hp. unit. The speeds of all 
motors can be regulated to alter the 
rate of cooling and change the tem- 
peratures. 

To give an idea of the number, size 
and spacing of the air ducts used, the 
beef cooler may be taken as an ex- 
ample. This cooler measures 27x75 
ft. and is subdivided into three rooms. 
There are ten ducts delivering air 
into the rooms and twelve taking it out. 
The delivery ducts are along the cen- 
ter of the rooms, the inlets being near 
the floor. The outlets are near the 
ceiling at the sides of the rooms to 
provide a natural circulation without 
eddy currents. Outlets and inlets are 
alternately spaced to facilitate circu- 
lation, and each duct has a cross- 
sectional area of 1,500 sq.in. 

The new system which has effected 
so many improvements for Arbogast 
& Bastian Co. was installed a section 
at a time without impeding operations 
in the plant. It cost approximately 
$30,000. 
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RESH celery handling has un- 

dergone many changes and im- 

provements in recent years. 
For a long time this vegetable was 
harvested and packed on the ground 
in the field. It was then hauled di- 
rectly to the cars for shipment. 

The cars were standard refrigera- 
tor cars and the method of refrigerat- 
ing then employed was the standard 
one of ice bunkers, the celery being 
loaded without precooling. Cars 
moved to their destination under 
what is known as “standard refrig- 
eration”; that is, the cars were iced 
at every regular icing station. 

With these methods, there was con- 
siderable wilt and the celery had a 
ragged appearance. The refrigera- 
tion in the car was not sufficient to 
remove the heat from the celery in 
time to arrest decay. The tops often 
became yellow, particularly in the up- 
per parts of the car where the air 
was warmer and the refrigerations 
was not so effective. 

Later, while the same method of 
packing was continued, top-icing of 
the cars was adopted to overcome 
some of the troubles. Under this 
method finely cracked ice was thrown 
all over the load after it was put in 
the car. This practice served to re- 
duce the temperature of the celery 
very quickly and was a great im- 
Provement. Depending upon weather 
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Pre-Coolin 
Halts 
Decay 


Improvements in packing celery in 
Florida for distant shipment sug- 
gest methods suitable for use in 


preparation of other food products 


By W. A. LEFFLER 


Chase & Co., Sanford, Fla. 


Top: Plant of Chase & Co., Sanford, 
Fla., in the heart of the winter celery 
growing district. Below: Inspecting 
celery out of field boxes onto conveyor. 
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conditions at the time the shipment 
moved, we used “standard refrigera- 
tion” in addition to the top-icing. 
Sometimes only the initial bunker 
icing was used along with the top 
icing. In very cool weather, top- 
icing alone was used. In this way 
refrigeration costs were reduced. 

Still later, the practice was adopted 
of packing the celery in packing 
houses where, after packing it was 
chilled by spraying with refrigerated 
water. This proved only partly ef- 
fective. 

From these methods was developed 
our present system of celery pack- 
ing, found to be very effective. Un- 
der this plan, the harvested celery is 
placed in field boxes and transported 
to the packing house. 

Celery from the field boxes is 
placed on a woven wire inspection 
belt 4 ft. wide. As it is removed 
from the boxes, it is inspected for 
blemishes, and any discoloration in 
the leaves or defect in the stem is 
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Top: Exit of celery washing station, showing washing tank at 
rear, with pressure rinsing spray in foreground. Above: Packing 
Packed celery crates leaving the pre- 





removed, or the stalk is thrown out 
if that is necessary. 

Still moving on this wire belt, the 
selected celery, covering the entire 
width of the belt, goes through a bath 
of water. This water is stirred, and 
thrown up and over the celery from 
the top and bottom by propellers. 
The water thus passes through and 
over the chain, washing loose any 
sand or dirt that adhered to the 
celery. During the washing, which 
is in action something like a clothes 
washing machine, no moving parts of 
the machine come into contact with 
the celery, thus avoiding damage. 


Fgh: this first washing, the cel- 
ery, still on the belt, passes under 
a spray of fresh, clean water under 
a pressure of 15 lb. per sq.in. This 
spray runs back into the tank where 
it forms the make-up water for the 
first washing. The tank has an over- 
flow, where waste and sand is col- 
lected in traps, which are frequently 

opened, emptied and 


cleansed. 
For this washing 
process, and the 


clean water spray 
which follows it, the 
water comes direct- 
ly from the plant’s 
artesian wells. Its 
temperature aver- 
ages 70 deg. F. 
From the bath, 
the celery moves 


. 
“he, 


along on the belt for a distance of 
about 100 ft., during which time it 


is allowed to drain. Packers and 
sorters, working on either side of 
the belt, make a final selection of 
the stalks, and they are then packed. 
As the celery is packed, the filled 
crates are placed on conveyors which 
parallel the main conveyor on each 
side. Crates move along this con- 
veyor to the lidding machine, from 
which they immediately move to the 
pre-cooler. 

The pre-cooler is a tank equipped 
with conveyors across its whole area. 
The conveyors move through the 
tank continuously at slow speed, so 
that the celery remains in the tank 
about 30 minutes. Baudelot coils are 
located over this tank, and water 
from the bottom of the tank is con- 
tinously pumped over these coils, 
showering down over the crated cel- 
ery ata temperature of approximately 
33 deg. F. This precools the celery 
quickly and thoroughly. 

Immediately upon leaving the tank 
the celery is conveyed into refriger- 
ated cars for shipment or into a re- 
frigerated storeroom to await load- 
ing. Between 5,000 and 6,000 crates, 
or around fifteen carloads, of celery 
are handled this way in our plant 
during every working day. 


HE results of this method of cel- 

ery preparation are highly satis- 
factory. Decay has been almost 
entirely eliminated. The cost of re- 
frigeration has been reduced. It is 
now possible, when weather condi- 
tions are favorable, to move celery 
in tightly closed refrigerator cars 
with no other refrigeration than that 
due to the precooling of the product 
which enters the cars at a tempera- 
ture of about 34 deg. F. 
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“But My Business 
Is Different” 





Yet it has many things in common with 


ID you ever suggest to your 
D baker friend, Jones, that the 
’ clever way in which Dairyman 
Smith uses conveyors might have 
some pointers for him? If you did, 
the chances are nine out of ten that 
that he came back at you with, “But 
my business is different.”’ 

Well, it is different. Jones is right. 
But it is also similar, and that is what 
so many Joneses often overlook. 

At one time or another, nearly all 
of us have taken refuge behind that 
old saying, “You can’t compare cab- 
bages with chocolate,” when we have 
been asked to make a comparison of 
seemingly impossible things. Yet 
notwithstanding that, hoary maxim, it 
is possible to do that very thing— 
compare cabbages with chocolate. 

It all depends on how you doit. If 
the problem is referred to a lawyer, 
he will probably say that it cannot be 
done. Yet if a chemist were called 
upon to make the comparison, he 
would do it without very much trou- 
ble other than to make or look up the 
necessary chemical analyses. After 
his labors were completed he would 
turn in a report showing in parallel 
columns the percentage composition 
of cabbages and chocolate, and they 
would be shown to have many things 
incommon. And, if he were imbued 
with the zeal of a boy scout, and 
devoid of all sense of humor, he 
might become so engrossed in endless 
comparisons that he might even for- 
get that there were some very impor- 
tant differences of utility between 
cabbages and chocolate. 

All this leads to that very common 
saying among men in industry—“but 
my business is different.” That point 
of view is probably more prevalent 
in the food manufacturing industries 
than in any other business that exists. 
Of course, every branch of the food 
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that of other food plants 


business is different—just as different 
in usefulness or goods produced as 
cabbage is from chocolate! Yet from 
the point of view of HOW various 
kinds of foods are produced, there 
are many more points of similarity 
than of dissimilarity. 

Could there be any greater differ- 
ence than exists between a plant mak- 
ing salted peanuts and a corn canning 
plant? Take just one method that 
each plant employs; the mechanical 
husking of corn and the blanching 
(skinning) of the peanuts. Examine 
the operations as carried out in each 
kind of plant and it will be found to 
be an identical method, performed by 
machines that operate on exactly the 
same principles. Each machine must 
necessarily be adapted to the size of 
objects whose outer covering is to be 
removed, but there is no other essen- 
tial difference. 


oe a production manager from 
a macaroni factory and place him 
in charge of a plant making ice cream 
cones. Does he leave his brains be- 
hind him, just because the cone busi- 
ness is different? Not that anybody 
could notice. He finds that a great 
many of the things that are done in 
the cone plant are done almost exactly 
as they were in the macaroni plant. 
In many cases he will be able to show 
the help in the cone plant how to do 
things better than they ever knew 
how before. On the other hand, he 
will learn a few tricks himself. 

There is the matter of flour storage, 
getting flour out of storage, dumping 
it in a sifter, weighing out batches, 
weighing water and other ingredients, 
mixing, moving the dough or batter 
to the machines. At this point a lot 
of differences show up, such as hy- 
draulic pressing and drying vs. bak- 
ing in cone machines. Then the 


operations become similar again and 
he will find material handling, pack- 
aging, packing into cartons or ship- 
ping containers and storing. 

When a macaroni man goes to the 
ice cream cone plant the only things 
he finds that are new to him are such 
operations as continuous automatic 
baking, fuel gas mixing, and a special 
way of cleaning up the batter reser- 
voirs on the cone baking machines 
every day. Conversely, if an expe- 
rienced ice cream cone production 
manager goes to a macaroni plant, the 
only really new things to be found 
there would be kneading, pressing, 
drying, sawing. 

Naturally, each will find a host of 
old things done in new ways. For 
example, the macaroni man is accus- 
tomed to move his unpackaged mate- 
rials on a push truck, but when he 
gets to the cone plant he will find that 
conveyor belts are better adapted for 
materials handling, and some day he 
may go back to his old plant and put 
in a few belts for handling macaroni. 

All manufacturing is nothing more 
than a series of operations. If a man 
knew and understood all about every 
possible kind of operation, he would 
be able to run any kind of plant suc- 
cessfully. He would not be called a 
baker unless he were running a bake 
shop, because a little later he might 
be running a pickle factory, or he 
might ultimately be in charge of a 
coffee plant. When a production man 
has mastered the fundamentals of 
each step of manufacturing opera- 
tions, he will be more than merely a 
superintendent or production manager 
of some sort of a food business, he 
will be a well-rounded food engineer. 


is STUDYING any kind of food 
business that happens to be unlike 
one’s own busienss, it is important to 
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break it down in one’s mind into va- 
rious operating units. Then, unit by 
unit, each step can be compared with 
the methods that are utilized in the 
business with which one is most fa- 
miliar. To illustrate this approach, 
the following actual incident is re- 
lated. 

A production manager of an ice 
cream plant was recently considering 
some changes in his hardening room 
(the room where the final hardening 
of the ice cream takes place). He 
felt that there was need for a greater 
movement of the cold air and for 
better temperature control, because a 
faster rate of hardening would reduce 
his operating costs. About this time 
he read in Foop INDUSTRIES an ac- 
count of the way in which tempera- 
tures are controlled automatically in 
continuous baking ovens in bread 
bakeries. He decided that he wanted 
that kind of control; and, because he 
was one of those very fortunate per- 
sons who naturally think in terms of 
principles, he did not balk at the 
thought that his business was differ- 
ent. He was not like the man in the 
definition of the pessimist, who could 
see only the hole in the doughnut. 

He saw the similarities—not the 
differences. The fact that he wanted 
to control air temperatures at —16 
deg. F. instead of at 400 deg. F., did 
not bother him in the least. He saw 
clearly that he had a problem of tem- 
perature control of air. After visit- 
ing a large bakery in his city, he 
found out exactly how they controlled 
the temperature in their ovens, in 
much more detail than it was given in 
the article in Foop INpustries. He 
then arranged the temperature control 
in his hardening tunnel in a manner 
almost exactly the equivalent of that 
utilized in the continuous traveling 
oven in the bakery—and the harden- 
ing tunnel has worked well ever since. 

Space will not permit recounting 
here more instances of the right 
way to study and compare manufac- 
turing plants and the way to utilize 
the other fellow’s knowledge even 
when he is producing a product that 
is wholly different. However, if one 
will analyze any factory’s procedure 
he will discover that most of the 
things that are done are mechanical 
operations. He will also discover 
some are quite different from me- 
chanical operations. These involve a 
transformation of matter in the 
chemical sense. In order to distin- 
guish such transformations of matter 
from “unit operations,” they are 
called “unit processes.” Mixing of 
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flour and water is a unit operation 
because it is wholly mechanical. 
Cooking the mixture so that the 
starch flows and the gluten sets is a 
unit process. On the other hand, 
boiling the water from milk in a 
vacuum pan is a unit operation, evap- 
orating, because there is involved no 
transformation of matter. 


N DECIDING what is or is not a 

unit operation or unit process, it is 
necessary to rule out any mention of 
unintentional occurrences. One could 
be involved in some very ridiculous 
arguments if this were not done. For 
instance, consider materials handling. 
One way to handle materials is to let 
them flow by gravity like grain or 
cuts of meat down a chute. When 
they are moving in accordance with 
the force of gravity, following a pre- 
arranged plan, it is materials handling. 
But if the material falls to the ground 
as the result of an accident, one 
would not call it intentional, nor 
would it be a unit operation. 

A parallel form of reasoning is to 
be found in the case of unit processes. 
In the manufacture of vinegar, one 
of the unit processes is fermenting, 
which accomplishes an intentional 
transformation of sugar to alcohol, 
and another change converts alcohol 
to acetic acid. The production of an 
acid by this intentional method is 
strictly a unit process. But if a batch 
of cut corn or cake batter goes sour 
simply because it is allowed to spoil, 
it could hardly be classified as a unit 
process. 

The following definitions are pro- 
posed by Foop INDUSTRIES: 


A unit process is an intentional or con- 
trollable change of phase or composition 
of a food material or ingredient. 

The phrase “change of phase” is in- 
cluded in order to bring such steps as crys- 
tallization and freezing into the process 
group rather than the operation group. 

A unit operation is the method by which 
an intentional or controllable change of 
form or place of a food material or ingred- 
ient is effected. 


Surveying the whole range of 
methods employed in food manufac- 
turing, one discovers a very large 
number of these unit operations, so 
many in fact, that it may seem at first 
impossible to find many that are used 
in common by several industries. 
Closer examination shows, however, 
that many of the terms used are inter- 
changeable; that, for instance, what 
is called grinding in one industry is 
called crushing in another, and pul- 
verizing in a third. 

A further elimination of many of 


the terms used to designate unit oper- 
ations is obtained if those which are 
essentially similar are grouped under 
the name usually applied to the opera- 
tion by engineers and equipment de- 
signers. Thus, grinding, crushing and 
pulverizing are all variations of the 
general operation called disintegrat- 
ing. ; 

A study of the unit operations oc- 
curring in food plants in this way 
develops the following list of fifteen 
major unit operations which are here 
given alphabetically, without regard 
to their relative importance: 


1. Cleaning 

2. Coating 

3. Controlling 

4. Cooling 

5. Decorating 

6. Disintegrating 

7. Drying 

8. Evaporating 

9. Forming 

10. Materials handling 
11. Mixing 

12. Packaging 

13. Pumping 

14. Separating or concentrating 
15. Storing 


Each of these major operation des- 
ignations stands for many unit opera- 
tions, as has already been pointed out. 
While there are so many such sub- 
designations that the gathering of a 
complete list is unlikely of accom- 
plishment, Foop INpustTRIEsS has in- 
cluded many in the accompanying 
tabulation, which will serve to indi- 
cate clearly what type of operations 
are grouped together. 

Every food plant utilizes two or 
more of these unit operations. Ex- 
perience in one plant cannot always 
be directly used by other plants, al- 
though often it is most useful. When 
experience can be interchanged, profit 
and progress result. It is on this basis 
of exchange of information between 
plants that Foop INpustTRIEs plans a 
series of studies of unit operations, to 
be published from time to time during 
the next two or three years. 

A word of warning is desirable 
here. Quite a number of men may 
be disappointed to discover that the 
list of unit operations given makes 
no mention of bottling, canning, 
dairying, fishing, meat packing. Such 
names refer to industries, not to oper- 


ations. There is a canning industry, | 


but any of the following—filling, ex- 
hausting, double seaming, steriliz- 
ing, if taken singly, could not proper- 
ly be called canning. 

Unit processes will’ be discussed 
and identified in a subsequent number 
of Foop INpDustRIES. 
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1. Cleaning 


a) screening 
b) sifting 
c) washing 


2. Coating 


a) dipping 
b) enrobing 
c) glazing 
d) icing 

e) panning 


3. Controlling 
a) Air conditioning 
b) humidity controlling 


c) inspecting 


d) level controlling 


e) measuring 


f) pressure controlling 


g) tempering 


h) temperature controlling 


i) weighing 


4. Cooling 


a) chilling 
b) freezing 
c) hardening 


d) refrigerating 


5. Decorating 


a) embossing 
b) imprinting 
c) sanding 
d) sugaring 
e) topping 


6. Disintegrating 


a) breaking 
b) chipping 
c) chopping 
d) crushing 
e) cutting 

f) grinding 
g) milling 

h) macerating 
i) pulverizing 


of the Most Important Unit Operations 
Used in the Food Industries 


Disintegrating—( Continued ) Mixing—( Continued ) 


j) refining j) whipping 
by conge k) working 
by roll 


by melangeur 


k) shredding 12. Packaging 


1) spraying a) capping 
b) closing 
7. Drying c) double seaming 
Daas drying d) filling 
b) heat drying e) labeling 
c) air or spray drying f) packing 
d) mechanical drying g) wrapping 


e) vacuum drying 


13. Pumping 
a) compressing 
b) gas handling 
c) liquid handling 
d) liquid pumping 
e) semi-solids pumping 


8. Evaporating 
a) atmospheric evaporating 
b) pressure evaporating 
c) vacuum evaporating 


9. Forming 


a) casting 

b) extruding 14, Separating 

c) flaking a) centrifuging 
d) molding b) draining 

e) rolling c) evacuating 
f) sawing d) exhausting 
g) shaping e) filtering 

h) slicing 


f) freezing for concentration 


i) splitting g) percolating 


j) stamping or die casting h) pitting 
i) pressing 

10. Materials Handling )) riffing 
a) conveying k) riddling 


1) screening 
m) sedimenting 


b) factory trucking 
c) shipping 


d) trucking n) sifting 

0) skinning 
11. Mixing Pp) sorting 
a) agitating q) tabling 


r) trimming 
s) vacuumizing 


b) beating 

c) blending 

d) diffusing 

e) dispersing 

f) emulsifying 
g) homogenizing 
h) kneading 


i) stirring 


15. Storing 
a) piling 
b) stacking 
c) warehousing 
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ACKAGE wrapping machinery, 
Prisicre for one job, sometimes 

must be changed over to accom- 
modate a different size or shape of 
package from that originally contem- 
plated. To accomplish this, the ar- 
rangements for feeding packages 
must be changed to accommodate the 
new package. It is not always appar- 
ent how this should best be done, and, 
with this in mind, a number of 
sketches of various feed belt arrange- 
ments are given here. These show 
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step separately. 





volumes fully to discuss packaging 





Solving 


Problems 


By FRANK H. MAYOH 


Design Engineer, Springfield, Mass. 


how some problems of this nature 
have been solved in practice, and sug- 
gest solutions for other problems. 

A general set-up for a package feed 
belt, with its control guides, is shown 
in Fig. 1. This arrangement includes 
a cross-feed plunger, and a belt-tight- 
ening unit. In the drawing, three 
packages are indicated at A. These 
have moved along the belt (B), in 
the direction of the arrow (C), until 
the first package has reached the 
backstop (D). It is customary to 
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packaying 


pe All food manufacturing plants, whatever the product, 


have some packaging problems, and it would take many 
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engineer would find interest in everything that such a 


For a usable treatment of 
packaging problems; it is necessary to break the unit 
operation down into single steps and consider each such 
In the accompanying article, Mr. Mayoh 
discusses one of these steps in a manner that will sug- 
gest to many plant operators methods that will solve 


some of their packaging difficulties —Editor. 





Package Wrapping 


How to control the movement of filled packages on 
transfer belts designed to feed wrapping machines 


have the belt almost full of packages 
from D to the outer end pulley (E£). 
Supporting the loaded belt from be- 
neath is a supporting board (F). 

The belt tightener consists of a sup- 
porting bracket (G), on which are 
hinged a pair of levers (H) that pivot 
on a short shaft (J). The hinged 
screw (K) is provided with two nuts, 
one on each side of the levers (7). 
By adjusting these nuts, the position 
of the end-pulley (£) can be changed. 

The packages, as fed, move be- 
tween the metal guides (L and M). 
Note that M is shorter than L, by the 
distance NV, at the outer pulley end of 
the guides. This is to permit the op- 
erator to slide packages onto the belt 
from the short guide side, until their 
ends lie evenly along the guide L, so 
that they will readily enter the ma- 
chine. 

As a package reaches the backstop 
(D), it is fed at right angles off the 
belt and into the wrapping machine. 
This is accomplished by means of the 
pusher-rod (P), which carries a pad 
(Q) on the end that comes into con- 
tact with the package. By means of 
this pusher-rod and pad, the package 
is propelled between the guides (I) 
against a sheet of paper or other 
wrapping material indicated at S, this 
wrapper being placed around the 
package and sealed, as it continues on 
through the machine. 

Fixed to the pusher pad (Q) there 
is.an L-shaped piece of sheet metal 
(T). This serves to hold back the 
line of packages while the end pack- 
age is being pushed across the line to 
travel into the wrapping machine. 
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In most machines, 
the belt movement 
is so timed that the 
packages slip on the 
belt slightly. How- 
ever, where the 
product is of a deli- 
cate nature, it is 
sometimes _neces- 
sary to time the 
feeding belt so that 
no slippage occurs. 
Usually, this means 
putting the pack- 
ages between spaced 
lugs, or in trays. 

With this general 
description of the 
construction and 
operation of a feed 
belt in mind, apply- 
ing for the usual 
run of packages, let 
us consider some of 
the special arrange- 
ments that have 
proved useful in 
overcoming various 
troubles caused by 
irregularities in 
packages or failure 
of the attendant to 
feed the packages 
into the machine at 
a regular rate. 

Referring to the 
upper sketch in 
Fig. 2, the feed belt 
(A) carries pack- 
ages in the direc- 
tion of the arrow 
(B) until the lead 
package comes 
against the backstop (C). Here it is 
picked off by the cross-feeding mech- 
anism. The metal plate (E) is added, 
and the packages must pass under this 
plate in order to register properly 
with the end folding mechanism. 
Note that, at F, two packages are 
shown misplaced, and _ protruding 
above the others. This might be 
caused by the operator picking up a 
number of packages and placing them 
on the belt as one unit. Were these 
packages allowed to continue along 
the belt, they would jam against the 
plate (E) when the lead package is 
pushed across the belt into the ma- 
chine. To overcome this difficulty, a 
top guide bar (G), supported from 
the side guides by a cross-member 
(H), is installed. This is called a 
“flat cam,” and serves to push raised 
packages down into place as they 
move along the belt. By this simple 
expedient, the operator is relieved 
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from the necessity for close attention 
to possible raised packages, and jams 
and consequent broken packages 
avoided. 


N machines where several pack- 

ages are wrapped in one bundle 
trouble often arises from the inter- 
locking of packages as they are fed 
along the belt. The left center sketch 
indicates this difficulty. In this sketch, 
at J, several packages are shown being 
fed by the belt (K) in the direction of 
the arrow (L). As these packages, 
three deep, feed along the belt, they 
should be one directly above the 
other, as shown at M, when they 
reach the backstop (NV). In this type 
of machine, a plunger (P) lifts the 
three end packages vertically, into a 
sheet of the wrapping material, as 
shown at R, while the guide (S) at- 
tached to the plunger pad holds back 
the remainder of the line of packages. 


If all the packages are lined up verti- 
cally, no trouble need be expected. 
However, as shown at J, the package 
layers tend to get out of line, as in- 
dicated by the distance T. If this is 
the case, when the plunger rises and 
tries to lift three packages out of the 
line, the tendency is to tip over the 
top package of the next group of 
three, with the result of jamming the 
machine. 

A method of overcoming this diffi- 
culty is shown in the center right- 
hand sketch in Fig. 2. The backstop 
(V ) is here constructed with a slanted 
face, so that the lower layer of pack- 
ages is carried farther forward than 
the row above it, and that row is car- 
ried farther forward than the top 
row. Then, as the plunger rises, the 
packages are forced backward by the 
sloping backstop until all are in the 
correct vertical alignment. 

The lower left-hand sketch in Fig. 
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A Package Jam Due to Loose Belt Correcting the Condition Shown at the Left 
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2 shows the han- 
dling of wafers, or 
of groups of rela- 
tively thin packages, 
on feed belts. This 
presents a problem 
of a different na- 
ture. Suppose seven 
of these thin arti- 
cles, shown at X, 
travel along a belt 
(Y) with the inten- 
tion that they shall 
stop against the 
backstop (Z). How- 
ever, the belt is un- 
supported at this 
point, which may 
allow the _ lower 
package to get un- 
der the backstop, as 
shown at X}. 

A solution for 
this difficulty is 
shown in the lower 
right - hand _ sketch 
in Fig. 2. Here a 
board (A!) having 
a metal plate at the 
top supports the belt 
and holds is up close 
to the backstop, so 
that the package 
(X1) cannot get 
through the space 
indicated at B'. It 
is not always easy 
to accomplish this, 
because of the con- 
struction of various 
wrapping machines. 
Consequently, it is often necessary to 
use rolls in place of the board (A?) 
to hold the belt in position. 

In this construction, the wrapping 
material is indicated at C1 and the arti- 
cles being wrapped are fed endwise 
into the machine. Many belt feed ma- 
chine units regularly have a plate 
placed beneath the feeding belt, as was 
indicated in the discussion of Fig. 1. 
But it is only in special cases that the 
plate is close enough to the belt to pre- 
vent thin packages from working 
under the backstop, particularly if the 
belt is allowed to become slack. 


| Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, the large belt- 
driving pulley has been shown at 
the extreme left of the sketches, so 
that the packages are positively moved 
by the belt directly into place in the 
machine against the backstop. In 
many types of machines this con- 
struction cannot be used, as it is not 
possible to run the belt through the 
wrapping machine. The belt then 
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stops to the right of the backstop, as 
shown in Fig. 3, where the drive pul- 
ley is indicated at A and the backstop 
at B, in the upper sketch. Conse- 
quently, the packages must be pushed 
over the bottom plate (C). This, in 
turn, necessitates sufficient weight or 
drive in the line of packages to carry 
the end packages over the plate and 
into the cross-feeding position. There- 
fore, unless the packages are heavy 
enough to provide the necessary driv- 
ing force in themselves, some addi- 
tional device must be provided to ac- 
complish this. 

In the sketch at the top of Fig. 3, 
the belt is supported from beneath by 
a plate (D), often made of hard-wood 
with a sheet metal top. The packages 
(E) are shown with diagonal lines 
through them and they move as in- 
dicated by the arrow (F'). Supported 
from the side is a bar (G) carrying a 
series of package “hold-downs” (H) 
which are pivoted as at J, and 
equipped with springs (K) to provide 


for Over Plate 


the necessary pressure on the tops of 
the packages. These “hold-downs” 
will adjust themselves to variations in 
the package height (L) and provide 
the necessary tension so that the pack- 
ages will not slip on the belt until the 
package (E) is against the backstop, 
there to be picked off by a cross-feed- 
ing mechanism similar to those already 
described. 

When the packages being handled 
are narrow, as indicated at M, in the 
lower sketch of Fig. 3, it is not always 
possible to have “hold-downs” for 
each package, as described in the pre- 
vious paragraph. The construction 
shown in this lower sketch of Fig. 3 
can then be used. Here, in addition 
to the feeding belt (N), an additional 
belt (Q) is placed above the packages, 
supported from the side guides of the 
feed belt. Also supported from the 
sides is a bar (R.) which carries three 
plates (S) held down against the 
upper surface of the lower run of the 
belt (Q), which is, in turn, held down 
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against the packages. These plates 
are held down by means of springs 
operating over pins (T). Direction 
of travel of the main belt (NV) is indi- 
cated by the arrow (V), while W 
shows the travel of the small belt 
(Q). 

This auxiliary belt arrangement 
provides the necessary pressure to 
that a sufficient number of packages 
will be held down tightly against the 
feed belt to act as a driving means 
that will force the narrow packages 
over the plate (X) and into the wrap- 
ping line of the machine. The cross- 
feeding mechanism can then be ar- 
ranged to pick off one package (Y) 
if a single package is to be wrapped; 
or three packages (Z) if the packages 
are to be wrapped in groups. 


T HAS been found that, in pushing 

packages over plates in two direc- 
tions, it is sometimes advisable to 
have the bottom or transfer plate con- 
structed in the interlocking manner 
shown in Fig. 4, 
top, left. Then, 
when the package, 
as shown at A, 
slides over the plate, 
first in direction 
B, and then in direc- 
tion C, it will pass 
over what is, in 
effect, an unbroken 
surface with no 
unmatched edges 
upon which it can 
catch. This is par- 
ticularly useful in 
cases where the 
package has a rough 
bottom. The sketch 
in question is a 
plan view of a plate 
that might be used 
at C in Fig. 3. 

Another con - 
struction that is use- 
ful at times is shown 
in the sketch in the 
upper right of Fig. 
4. Here the bot- 
tom plate (D), two 
views of which are 
shown, has a sur- 
face provided with 
shallow _indenta- 
tions, or slots, in- 
dicated by FE. These 
are provided to re- 
duce the friction 
between the pack- 
ages and the trans- 
fer plate when 
comparatively large, 
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heavy packages are handled. The 
packages then slide over the plate more 
readily. In both the plate construc- 
tions illustrated, as well as in others 
not shown, all sharp edges should be 
rounded to prevent the package from 
scraping as it slides over them. 


HE two views of a feed belt 

shown in the lower sketch of Fig. 
4 illustrated a construction that is for 
use with the feed belt shown in Fig. 1. 
With the driving belt (F) carrying a 
line of packages forward in the direc- 
tion of the arrow (G) until the lead 
package reaches the backstop (H), it 
is sometimes found that the line of 
packages on the belt exerts too much 
pressure on the lead package (K). 
Sometimes the sides of this package 
are crushed in by the pressure. It is 
at times possible to overcome this 
difficulty by having the bottom sup- 
porting plate (L) made with a raised 
sloping surface (N) in the central 
portion (M). This lifts some of the 
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packages off the belt slightly, so that 
fewer packages are pressing against 
the lead package (K_), and the crush- 
ing pressure is better distributed over 
the entire line. 

It will be apparent from the fore- 
going descriptions of belt feeds that 
it is important, at the very start, to 
have a good idea of how the package 
will act as.it moves into the machine. 
Light-weight goods will be lively and 
will tend to become misplaced in the 
line. The more expensive the goods 
being wrapped, the more important it 
is to avoid a package jam at any 
transfer points, as this might result in 
damaged goods. Sometimes open 
packages must be handled, often with 
goods protruding from the tops. Such 
packages present special problems, 
most of which can be solved through 
the use of various special construc- 
tions or attachments. In general, if 
there is unnecessary damage on a 
wrapping machine, it will pay to con- 
sider some refinement in design. 


Bottom Plate Design 
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Food Packages 


Can-Cured Cheese. In a move to 
open new markets for its cheddar 
cheese, Interstate Associated Cream- 
eries, Portland, Ore., has adopted the 
new air-vented can (Foop INpDusTRIEs, 
July, 1934, p. 308). This organization, 
which represents 6,000 dairymen in 
Oregon and Washington, put the can- 
cured cheese to a local market test with 
pleasing results. So it decided upon 
wide distribution of 3-lb. and 2-lb. 
natural cheeses in the containers. 

Quite an attractive label has been 
created for the can by using a narrow 
band of dark color at the bottom and 
a wide light band above. Stylish, easily 
read lettering together with an illus- 
tration of the cheese completes the 
design. 


Dates in Brandy. From Garden of 
the Setting Sun, Mecca, Calif., comes 
something intoxicatingly refreshing 
in fancy foods. These take the form 
of pitted dates not only packed in 
Champagne brandy but arranged in 
the jar after the manner of olives. 
Then there are crushed dates, like- 
wise immersed in brandy in a glass 
jar. This company also produces 
crushed dates in Champagne brandy 
and in syrup form for ice cream man- 
ufacturers and soda fountains, as 
well as crushed 
dates for confec- 
tioners. 

Being luxury 
foods, these prod- 
ucts demand _pack- 
ages with a copious 
quantity of eye-ap- 
peal. Such contain- 
ers have beencreated 
by using glass jars 
wrapped in yellow 
transparent _ cellu- 
lose twisted above 
the closure and tied 
with a ribbon of 
brown cellulose 
which matches the 
dates in color. The 
labels are in gold, 
brown and red. 
This same treatment 
is applied to the 
company’s boxes 
for dates and for 
date plum pudding. 
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Dated Lard. Lard has joined the 
ranks of packaged perishables dated 
for consumer protection. J. A. Black, 
Seattle, Wash., uses this merchandis- 
ing method to let housewives know 
when the dealer is selling them lard 
old enough to have acquired some de- 
gree of rancidity. Seattle Packing 
Co. packs the dated shortening for 


Mr. Black. 


Volatile Preservative. Application 
of a volatizing preservative on a com- 
mercial scale is being tested by Ore- 
gon Fruit Products Co., Salem. The 
idea is to preserve without the use of 
either heat or refrigeration barrels of 
berries for preserves, jams and pies. 
To that end, the company has made 
shipments in 50-gal. barrels to a num- 
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ber of cooperating preserve manu fac- 
turers. 

This much is known. The product, 
packed in ordinary barrels, has kept 
well under high temperatures in open 
storage during the hot summer 
months. Further, a finished product 
has an appearance equal to or better 
than that produced from cold-pack 
berries by the vacuum-pack method, 
the Oregon company reports. 

For bakers, the method is advan- 
tageous in that they can open a barrel 
and use out of it from time to time 
until consumed, without cold storage. 

The preservative is not injurious 
to health, it is said, and with the ap- 
plication of heat it volatilizes and 
passes into the atmosphere. It is 
held to be the cheapest known method 
of fruit preservation, and if usable 
commercially will broaden outlets. 

Fruit preserved in this manner 
will not become a retail seller, because 
it is unattractive until after the ap- 
plication of heat. 


Two Good Wine Bottles. Con- 
tainers which make their contents stand 
out among competing products on the 
retailer’s shelves and which convey the 
impression of high quality have been 
developed for Widmer’s Wine Cellars, 
Inc., Naples, N. Y. The containers are 
of two types, one being a broad de- 
canter with pleasingly curved panels, 
the other a ribbed bottle of the demi- 
john type. Capsules over the closures 
and necks of the containers contribute 
to their effectiveness and provide pro- 
tection against tampering. Small labels 
give a finishing touch. 
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Made It Better. Neither the design 
nor the trade name stood out on the 
ice cream carton formerly used by 
Netherland Ice Cream Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. To get around this sales handi- 
cap, the company redesigned the pack- 
age, using strong color contrast with 
simple, clear-cut ornamentation. A 
light-yellow background sets off the 
blue, red, green and white of the 
“Dutch Twins,” the name of the ice 
cream and the decorative border of 
tulips. 


Improves on Success. Selling 
through house-to-house agents, Zanol 
Products Co., Cincinnati, built a big 
demand for its Marshmallow Creme. 
But instead of being satisfied, the com- 
pany decided to move a greater vol- 
ume to market with the aid of a larger, 
more appealing container. Accord- 
ingly, it adopted the “Tip Top” jar 


with a bail and a knife-opening cap. 
Twice the size of the 16-oz., round 
Mason jar used originally, the new 
package appeals to the consumer as a 
handy storage container or pantry jar. 
Zanol has made effective use of glass 
to display the enticing appearance of 
the Marshmallow Creme. 


Coconut in New Box. Not content 
with the fact that 1935 was its biggest 
tonnage year in history, Hills Brothers 
Co., New York, simultaneously brings 
out a more attractive coconut package 
and cuts the price of the food. The im- 
proved package contains the traditional 
blue, yellow and brown design of the 
company, and it has a window which 
permits the appetizing white shreds to 
exercise their “buy-me” appeal. A 
sealed transparent cellulose wrapper 
covers the window and makes the en- 
tire package moisture-proof. 
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Coffee in Foil Bag. Another coffee 
packer has adopted a “metal” bag. 
Commercial Importing Co., Seattle, 
Wash., went to this type of package to 
supplement its more expensive vac- 
uum-jar packs and reach the medium- 
price market. The foil bag was 


adopted because the company believes 


it to have good protective value and 
because the shiny silver surface with 
its blue, green and red printing makes 
a striking design. 


Health Candy. Two-way appeal is 
put into the confection of Honey Cara- 
mel Company of America, Honey 
Brook, Pa. In addition to being a 
sweet, the candy embodies the much 
talked-about health value of honey. 
Wrapped in sealed transparent cellu- 
lose for product protection and en- 
hanced attractiveness, the yellow box 
which carries the confection to the 
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consumer contains 40 pieces in three 
flavors. The ingredients—milk, honey, 
coconut butter, chocolate, vanilla and 
walnuts—are printed on the package. 


New Beer Bottle. Brewers no longer 
will have to worry about whether to 
use a one-trip or a returnable container 
for beer. They now may have both 
types in one. Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Toledo, has brought out “Steinie,” 
a short, light-weight bottle costing the 
same as the no-return “Stubby.” It 
is designed to operate on standard 
bottling lines with a minimum of ad- 
justments. The bottle is 7 in. tall, or 
4 in. shorter than the standard bottle, 
and a filled carton weighs only 37.1 Ib. 


Aluminum Beer Can. ‘The scrap 
for the beer-container market goes 
merrily on, with another contestant 
about to enter the field. Crown Cork 








& Seal Co., Baltimore, soon will intro- 
duce an aluminum-plated can for the 
brewers’ beverage. It will be some 
time, probably six months, before a 
plant can be equipped to produce this 
container, but meanwhile the company 
will manufacture beer cans made of 
regular tin plate and lined with a spe- 
cially developed plastic. These cans 
should be announced within the next 
two or three months. 


Technically Better. Triple protec- 
tion for the product plus real con- 
venience for the consumer combine to 
give an effective new package for the 
cereal of Wheatena Corp., Rahway, 
N. J. The most important changes 
made to acquire these attributes are 
the addition of a glassine bag inside 
the regular chip-board carton and the 
use of a new lift top. The glassine re- 
tains the flavor of the food while pro- 
tecting it against moisture and insects. 
The lift top enables the consumer to 
open the package merely by pressing 
with the thumb at one point and lifting 
up. It provides at the same time a con- 
venient and workable reclosing lid. 
The outer covering for this package 
comprises a printed glue-tight wrapper 
which contributes to the ease of open- 
ing and gives additional strength, to- 
gether with a neat, attention getting 
appearance. 

The production line for forming, 
filling and sealing the package func- 
tions on the unit method, with six ma- 
chines operating in coordination to 
turn out either 30 or 60 packages a 
minute. 
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Insulated Trailer Bodies 


Deliver Perishables in Good Condition 


Tractors Are Converted Trucks— 
Cracked Ice Is Summer Refriger- 
ant—Cans of Boiling Water Used 
in Winter — Payload Doubled 





INETEEN Mack trucks owned 
N by National Tea Co., Chicago, 

were on the verge of becoming 
obsolete—the Illinois Legislature had 
passed a law prohibiting a speed of 
over 10 m.p.h. on solid-tired trucks. 
So the company wisely decided to con- 
vert the trucks into pneumatic-tired 
tractors and use them in conjunction 
with new semi-trailers fitted with in- 
sulated bodies. 

The Macks, when used as trucks, 
each weighed 13,800 Ib. empty, includ- 
ing the body, and carried a payload of 
10,000 Ib. to give a gross weight, 
loaded, of 23,800 Ib. Converted to a 
tractor, the chassis weight is reduced 
to 9,700. The semi-trailer with body 
weighs 8,400 lb. giving an unladen 
weight of 18,100 Ib. But the semi- 
trailer has a payload capacity of 20,000 
lb., or exactly twice that of the truck 
before conversion. 

The main item in the modernization 
of the four-cylinder Macks, put into 
service at various dates between 1920 
and 1929, was the fitting of pneumatic 
tires all around. This, with a short- 
ening of the wheelbase and a change 
in the gear ratio, gave a tractor top 
speed of 28 m.p.h., with a fuel con- 
sumption of 3 or 4 miles to a gallon. 
Other work done, besides a recondi- 
tioning of the motors, included the 
fitting of new wheels, fenders, electric 
lighting equipment, booster brakes and 
the lower halves of the connecting fifth 
wheels. The  semi-trailers, also 
mounted on pneumatics, have auto- 
matic safety brakes controlled from 
the tractor cab. 

Thus, the net result of the modern- 
ization, with the change to pneumatic 
tires and the conversion from conven- 
tional trucks to tractor semi-trailers, 
was to double the load-carrying capac- 
ity and almost treble the maximum 
road speed. The units are well under 
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the Illinois 40-ft.-overall-length law, 
being 32 ft. 6 in. long, 8 ft. wide and 
11 ft. high. 

The new semi-trailers, which are 
Lapeers, are of the full-automatic type. 
This means that when the tractor and 
semi-trailer is connected or discon- 
nected, the small wheels supporting the 
front end of the semi-trailer are auto- 
matically lifted off the ground or low- 
ered to it without manual effort. With 
the semi-automatic type, that work has 
to be done by means of a hand crank 
working through gearing. 

The new tractor-trailer units carry 
groceries, produce, bread and perish- 
ables the year round and are limited 
to a 70-mile radius from the National 
Tea warehouse. When deliveries are 
made to points beyond that, the same 
semi-trailers are used with more 
modern, higher-speed tractors to re- 
duce the running time between stops. 

Before the older Macks were con- 
verted to tractors, each was fitted with 
a rack-sided body with tarpaulin cover 
and sides as shown in an accompanying 
illustration. This type of body pro- 
vided little protection to the goods in 
either extremely hot or cold weather. 
Therefore, when the conversion was 
made, modern insulated bodies were 
mounted on the new pneumatic-tired 
semi-trailers. 


(ieee bodies were built by the High- 
land Body Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, and are of the entirely en- 
closed, or panel, type. They are 20 ft. 
long and 8 ft. wide, outside, with an 
inside clear height of 6 ft. Each body 
has a side door on the right, with 
double doors and an outside tailgate 
at the rear. Both sets of doors are car- 


‘ried on Hansen hinges and have Miner 


pressure-locking fittings with three 
points of support. The latter type of 
fittings are used to prevent the doors 


from warping and to insure a good 
door seal. 

Each body is insulated but not re- 
frigerated in the general sense of the 
term. For lightness, the sides and roof 
are made of 16 and 18-gage aluminum. 
Two inches of Dry Zero insulation 
are used in the front, rear and sides 
and 24 in. in the roof. The floor is in- 
sulated with 1 in. of Masonite. 

The vertical wall insulation which 
comes in the form of a blanket or pad, 
is furnished with a sealing flange to go 
against the body posts, thereby insur- 
ing a minimum of heat leakage. This 
insulation is protected by a 4-in. fir 
sheeting covered by 28-gage galvan- 
ized iron to form the inside lining of 
the body. 

The floor from outside to inside con- 
sists of a 26-gage galvanized-iron pan ; 
1 in. of Masonite aphalted around the 
edges to assure its being waterproof ; 
an air space; a fir flooring ; and finally, 
on the top, a 3s-in. Duraluminum pan 
turned up all around the edges to pre- 
vent water from seeping into the in- 
sulation. 


bean insulation helps to prevent ex- 
treme heat or freezing inside the 
trailer bodies. When a load of perish- 
ables is to be carried in extremely hot 
weather, crushed ice is sprayed into the 
body and the trailer is allowed to stand 
with the doors closed. Before the load 
is put in, the doors are opened and 
light racks laid on the floor. Opening 
the doors permits the melted ice to 
flow out and leaves the unmelted ice 
beneath the racks. Thus produce, 
most of which is iced, is delivered in 
better condition than with the old-type 
bodies. 

In the winter, milk cans filled with 
boiling water keep the perishables in- 
side the bodies from freezing, even in 
the most severe weather. 
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Before ... (left): One of nineteen 

Mack trucks before conversion into the 

pneumatic-tired tractor of short wheel- 

base shown below. The body on this 

truck offered little protection to perish- 

ables in either extremely hot or cold 
weather. 


After ... (below): One of the new 
tractor, semi-trailer combinations 
which carries a load of 20,000 Ib., 
double that of the conventional truck 
above. Note especially the change in 
body design to the closed panel type. 
It is fully insulated. For perishables, 
cracked ice is used as a summer refrig- 
erant, while cans of boiling water 
prevent freezing in extremely cold 
weather. 


An imposing transfer unit used by Gordon Baking Co. to transport 4,380 loaves of hot bread between Detroit and Flint, 
Mich., a round-trip distance of 125 miles. It consists of a Ford V-8 tractor and a Fruehauf semi-trailer. The trailer 
body is 18 ft. long, has side panels of aluminum, is completely insulated with 14 in. of corkboard and carries a payload 
of 11,570 Ib. 
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Practical Problems of 
TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


DISCUSSED BY EXECUTIVES INTHE FOOD INDUSTRIES 


How Best to Provide 
Salesmen With Cars 


Question No. 15 


1. Is it best for the company to own the 
ear and pay all the expenses incidental to 
its operation; to pay only a certain part 
of the expenses; or to have the salesman 
own the car and pay him so much per mile 
or per week? 

2. Is the best method also the most 
economical? 

8. If the car is company-owned and 
maintained, what precautions can be taken 
to prevent its being used by the salesman 
for his personal affairs or pleasure? 


4. How important do you consider the 
advertising value of a salesman’s car, and 
how may the greatest advertising value be 
obtained from it? 


Changing to Private Cars 


Y EXPERIENCE has been en- 
tirely in the matter of supplying 
cars for field men and plant managers. 
No doubt the most economical method 
is to furnish the transportation if the 
cheapest equipment to operate is pur- 
chased, if reasonable care is given such 
equipment and if it is used only for busi- 
ness, 

We have found, however, that there 
are so many factors entering in—such 
as personal choice of car, abuse of car 
(especially if the one preferred by the 
user is not furnished) and use of car 
for pleasure—that so far as possible we 
are encouraging the use of personally 
owned cars. 

I understand the situation with ref- 
erence to our salesmen’s cars is no dif- 
ferent. 

We still furnish some cars, but not 
nearly as many as we formerly did, and 
though we have not made any set rule 
we are gradually working more and 
more to the policy of having our men 
furnish their own transportation, we 
paying them on a mileage basis. 

As a rule I do not think there is much 
advertising value in a salesman’s car. I 
think there are as many instances when 
the car is a discredit to the company as 
there are when it is a credit. This, of 
course, is my own personal opinion. 

Perhaps one of the greatest arguments 
against company-owned cars is the use 
of such cars for the salesman’s personal 
pleasure, or that of his family, and I 
haven’t yet found a way to stop it, al- 
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. basis. 
-month for men working in the city and 


though strict instructions are given to 
every employee using a company car to 
the effect that such car must be used 
for business only—A. E. HANSEN, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. 


Uses Various Methods 


DO NOT believe, for ordinary small 
mileage such as street salesmen cover, 
that it is desirable to pay on a mileage 
We make flat allowances per 


the immediate vicinity. They own their 
own cars and are obliged to stand the 
entire expense of upkeep. They must 
take out insurance, preferably with the 
company’s insurance brokers, for such 
hazards and such amounts as we specify. 
For outlying mileage we have two dif- 
ferent rates. For cars priced under 
$1,200 we pay a certain rate per mile, 
and for cars having a new cost of over 
$1,200 we pay a higher rate. In some in- 
stances where we accumulate a con- 
siderable mileage in the course of a 
month’s driving, the company furnishes 
the car and stands all the expense. 

Which method is most economical 
depends entirely upon the type of serv- 
ice for which the car is used. We feel 
that at the present time we are follow- 
ing the most economical methods, Com- 
pany-owned cars left entirely in charge 
of the salesmen at all times are a “head- 
ache” for the management as a general 
rule, particularly when they are per- 
mitted to take them home nights and 
keep them over the week ends. 

We do not, at any time, demand that 
any of our salesmen, whether driving 
company-owned cars, or _ privately- 
owned cars, use them for advertising 
purposes. They carry neither notations 
on the outside of the car nor tire covers 
of any description. At times when we 
have a sales drive on we use small wind- 
shield strips or bumper cards. Use of 
these items is optional with the sales- 
men.—J. H. Sepa, Manager, San Fran- 
cisco Ice Cream Division, Golden State 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 


Company Cars Cheapest 


HE experience of the Produce 
Division of the Borden Sales Co., 
Inc., New York, in relation to sales- 
men’s cars used from retail branches 
throughout the country in the sale of 
butter, eggs and poultry, is that a com- 


pany-owned car provides the cheapest 
means of transportation. We also be- 
lieve it is the most desirable method of 
furnishing passenger transportation, 
from the standpoint of company adver- 
tising. 

The lower cost of maintaining com- 
pany-owned cars is due in part to the 
company rule that all such cars must be 
returned each night to the company 
garage or to the public garage in which 
the company’s trucks are stored. This 
permits the cars to be maintained under 
the company’s 1,000- and 5,000-mile in- 
spection system, insuring proper lubrica- 
tion and greasing and resulting in the 
detection of minor troubles before they 
develop into costly repair jobs. 

Bringing the cars in each night also 
prevents unauthorized personal use by 
the salesmen. 

By owning the cars, the company can 
have them painted its standard colors, 
the same as used on retail delivery 
trucks. Thus, the passenger cars fit into 
the general automotive set-up of the 
company. This procedure also makes 
the cars stand out from privately-owned 
cars and tends to prevent unauthorized 
use of the cars on personal business dur- 
ing the working day.—Jos. Husson, 
Automotive Supt., Borden Sales Co., 
Inc., Produce Division, New York, 
| & 2 


Advertising Is Handicap 


N the vast majority of cases, our sales- 

men own their own automobiles. We 
require the salesman to cover his car 
with sufficient liability insurance, the 
company contributing approximately one- 
tenth of the cost of such insurance. 

As to how much a salesman should be 
paid for the operation of his car on com- 
pany business, this is a matter open to 
discussion. We feel that approximately 
$12 per week is an amount which amply 
covers the expenses of operating a com- 
paratively small car. We naturally would 
not follow this method of procedure if 
we did not feel that it was the most satis- 
factory and most economical, all things 
considered. 

In the few cases where the company 
owns the cars, we require that the cars be 
stored in the company’s garages at night. 

Although there undoubtedly is a certain 
amount of advertising value in a sales- 
man’s car, we have never used such cars 
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in this way, as we feel that the handicap 
to the salesman in getting about the terri- 
tory quickly more than outweighs the 
advantages. The handicap to which I 
refer is the inability of the salesman to use 
certain streets should his car be consid- 
ered a commercial vehicle bearing com- 
mercial advertising —E. B. Lewis, Jr., 
Vice-President, Pioneer Ice Cream 
Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Conspicuous Cars Bad 


N reply to your questions concern- 

ing the best method for providing 
salesmen with cars: It has been an issue 
for some time in our company whether 
it is cheaper to furnish the salesmen 
with cars or to pay them mileage for 
the use of their own cars. 

We have now only a few company 
cars in this service, but we are paying 
mileage to possibly 25 salesmen for the 
use of their own cars. At one time I 
estimated that by furnishing all sales- 
men with company cars, taking the mile- 
age as 10,000 miles per year, we would 
be able to furnish twenty cars for ap- 
proximately $500 a year each. But in 
checking over the miles used by the 
various salesmen, at 5 cents a mile, 
which we allow them, we find that no 
substantial saving would have been made 
because there are not 10,000 miles at an 
average used on this rental basis. The 
reason [ figure that it would be an ap- 
proximate of 10,000 miles for our com- 
pany-owned cars is due to the fact that 
it is almost impossible to make them re- 
frain from using company-owned cars 
for other purposes, where, on the other 
hand, it is not likely that they turn in 
any other miles than are actually com- 
pany miles when we are paying them 
mileage. Therefore, I do not believe it 
would be possible for me to answer 
questions 1, 2 and 3 completely. 

Regarding question 4: At one time 
we had our company cars painted our 
standard colors, the same as the trucks. 
The salesmen objected to this because 
they were too conspicuous on any route 
which they were trying to cover secretly. 
Also, when parking in front of a door 
or place where a complaint was being 
adjusted, they felt that the neighbors 
knew their mission and that it was not 
favorable advertising. Therefore, all 
company cars today are painted a regu- 
lar black, or dark, color, with merely 
“Hathaway’s Bread” on the door. In 
this manner the sales managers are able 
to cover routes secretly as well as park 
without being conspicuous.——D. R. 
Boyer, Superintendent. of Motor Vehi- 
cles, Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Trying Company Cars 
N ANSWER to your questionnaire 
regarding salesmen’s automobiles, we 
have been trying to solve this problem 
for some time. 
1. Until a few months ago we op- 
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Next Question 
QUESTION NO. 16 


Factors to consider in selecting 
trailers 


1. What principal factors lead to the 
choice of trailers (either semi or four- 
wheeled types) in preference to trucks 
with two or three axles? 

2. What do you consider the mini- 
mum load (in tons or cubic feet of 
volume) at which semi-trailers become 
preferable to conventional trucks? 

3. What factors of operation, other 
than minimum load, limit the use of 
semi-trailers for retail food delivery? 

4. What effects have road grade and 
road surfaces upon trailer selection? 

5. When does a four-wheel trailer, 
pulled behind a conventional truck with 
body and load, become preferable to a 
tractor semi-trailer hauling the same 
total payload? 





erated on the plan of having the sales- 
man-owned car, and we paid either a 
mileage rate or a monthly rate, depend- 
ing upon territory covered. 

2. We are not sure that this is the 
most economical method, and are now 
supplying some salesmen with company- 
owned cars and are closely watching 
maintenance costs. But we have not had 
an experience over a sufficient period 
of time to properly answer your ques- 
tion. 

3. This, of course, is a matter of 
supervision. Company-owned cars 
should only be used for company busi- 
ness, and the only way to arrive at the 
definite costs on the operation is to 
prohibit their personal use. 

4. We do not consider the salesman’s 
car of very much advertising value in 
urban districts. The nature of the ‘sales- 
man’s work in the city influences us to 
have his vehicle as dignified as possible, 
eliminating any special paint job or ad- 
vertisements. In the country districts, 
where salesmen are required to carry 


supplies and very often our products in 
refrigerated containers, we use a dif- 
ferent type of car known as the sedan 
delivery type. This, of course, has ad- 
vertising value.—E. J. Matuer, Presi- 
dent, Southern Dairies, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Company Cars Cost Less 


BELIEVE our company should own 

the cars and pay all expenses of op- 
erating them, as we can get two years 
or more out of a car at a very reason- 
able cost. 

Our salesmen drive about 20,000 miles 
a year per man. At 5 cents per mile it 
is far cheaper to own the cars than to 
pay an allowance. 

We do collect from each man who 
drives a company-owned car a certain 
amount toward the insurance, this in 
proportion to the amount he uses the 
car privately, though it is very little. If 
a man is away on vacation we expect 
him to pay for the gas and oil used during 
that time. 

I think that by owning the cars we 
can keep them looking better and have 
better cars than if the salesmen owned 
them. We find, with a few exceptions, 
that a salesman who has the car for 
personal use does not overdo this confi- 
dence, as his company mileage and per- 
sonal mileage is reported daily and 
summed up each week, 

Having the car always clean and in 
good mechanical condition, with good 
paint and tires, is a better advertisement 
for the company than having a sign on 
both sides of the car. Sometimes, signs 
on cars act as a boomerang by letting 
competitors know you are calling on 
some of their customers, or by warning 
people, whom you may have a bill 
against, to be out or say they are busy 
when you call.—W. J. DesmMonp, Man- 
ager, General Ice Cream Corp., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 





Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, believes there is considerable advertising value in 
salesmen’s cars. The design on the door not only identifies the company but ties 
in with the design of Kingan packages. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


for Food Manufacturers 


Automatic Controller 


A NEW instrument for automatic control, 
known as the Tag No. 40 controller, has 
been brought out by C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Its principle of op- 
eration is the same as that of other Tag 
instruments, but it is particularly de- 
signed for compactness and accessibility, 
and has a tube system that is easily inter- 
changeable. A spring lever designed to 
eliminate all lost motion multiplies the 
movement of the capsular spring. It is 





Automatic controller. 


claimed that the new instrument has high 
sensitiveness and permanent accuracy. It 
comes in nine temperature ranges, be- 
tween 80 and 360 deg. F., and three pres- 
sure ranges between 0 and 300 lb. per 
sq.in. 


Electrical Outlets 


For offices and similar spaces where 
flexibility as to the location of electrical 
outlets is desirable, “Plug-In Strip” is 
announced by National Electric Products 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. This is a flat- 
faced conduit, designed to be set into the 
wall or base-board, all the way around 
a room, and providing outlets every 6 in. 
Its advantage lies in the fact that it per- 
mits electrically-operated equipment to 
be plugged in at any desired location. 


Washer and Sterilizer 


AN ELECTRIC water heater and steam 
sterilizer, designed especially for washing 
and sterilizing dairy equipment, has been 
developed by Strauss Electric Appliance 
Co., Waukesha, Wis., a subsidiary of Uni- 
versal Milking Machine Co. It combines 
the functions of an electric water heater, 





Washer and sterilizer. 
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an utensil wash tank, an electric steam 
generator and a steam sterilizing cabinet 
in one piece of equipment. The heater is 
mounted on a hinged bracket on one end 
of the wash tank. The heater can be lifted 
on its hinged bracket and the heated water 
allowed to flow into the wash tank. The 
steam generating fixture can produce 
steam in three minutes. It is claimed that, 
with this apparatus, as many as 25 milk 
cans can be washed and sterilized in one 
hour. 


Small Pulverizer 


LABoRATORY or small production work is 
accommodated by a new 8 in. “Mikro- 
Pulverizer” developed by Pulverizing 
Machinery Corp., Roselle: Park, N. J. 
This unit is similar in design to the large 
“Mikro” machines made by this com- 
pany. It is designed to handle a wide 
range of materials in quantities from a 
few ounces to several hundred pounds, 
and can be adjusted for grinding all the 
way from a fine powder to a coarse granu- 
lar product. 

Various arrangements of feed drive 
are available to meet service require- 
ments. Oversize and dust-tight, double- 
row, self-aligning ball bearings are used. 
Usually, a 3 hp. motor with flat belt drive 
is used. Rubber-tired casters can be 
furnished when portability is desired. 


Milk Evaporator 


A STAINLESS steel milk evaporator of 
vacuum pan type is announced by Arthur 
Harris & Co., 212 North Curtis St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The engineering features of 
this evaporator are uniflow coils, hori- 
zontal entrainment separator, and 
counter-current, floor-operated conden- 
ser. It is built in all sizes up to 6 ft. 
diameter. For example, the 42-in. diam- 
eter evaporator, built of stainless steel 
throughout, has four coils. Two hun- 
dred gallons of whole milk is evaporated 
at a 3 to 1 ratio in 74 minutes, with a 
steam pressure of 4 Ib. in the coils, a 
26-in. vacuum, and temperature of milk 
in the pan at 119 deg. F. 


Stainless Rail Tubing 


THIN-WALLED, stainless steel tubing for 
use as hand-rails, foot-rails, and for 
similar purposes, has been developed by 
Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., 
under the name of “Allegheny Metal 
Architectural Tubing.” Carbon steel 
inserts are fabricated into the tube when 
applications demand additional strength 
and rigidity. The new tubing is avail- 
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able in the following outside diameters: 
£ in., $ in., J in., 1 in., 14 in., 14 in., and 
1.9 in. Certain sizes of square and 
rectangular shapes will also be produced. 


Engine Driven Welder 


A NEw 200 ampere special engine-driven 
“Shield Arc” welder is announced by Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. It is 
said to be the lowest-priced welder of this 
type ever placed on the market. It has a 
welding current range from 60 to 250 am- 
peres and is said to supply a uniform cur- 
rent for welding with bare or heavily- 
coated shielded arc type electrode in all 
sizes up to 44 in. The engine is a four- 
cylinder Waukesha, delivering 23 hp. at 
1,400 r.p.m. 


Portable Capper 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC type portable cappers, 
suitable for handling all shapes and types 
of caps from 10 to 90 mm., have been 
developed by the Ludcke Corp., Water- 
town, Mass. The new device, called the 
“Kinex,” is intended for tightening 
screw caps, previously placed by hand, 
to any desirable tightness. Up to 100 caps 
per minute can be tightened with this 
machine, which is particularly useful for 
designs of cap or container that cannot 
be handled by fully automatic cappers. 
It is suspended from the ceiling by chains, 
hook and spring; or from a suitable 
bracket. Radius of operation permits 
use over a 4-ft. length of conveyor belt. 
A 4-hp. motor furnishes the power. 


Traveling Tray Oven 


FireD with gas or oil fuel, a new traveling 
tray oven for bakeries, has been an- 
nounced by Read Machinery Co., Inc., 
York, Pa. It has one or more furnaces 
or combustion chambers, depending upon 
size of the oven, built within it. This is 
said to give improved heating efficiency. 
It is also claimed that the oven is explo- 
sion-proof. Another claim is that the 
oven is steam tight. It comes in a range 
of sizes, with trays from 9 to 22 in. deep, 
and will accommodate any kind of goods 
to be baked. 


Bag Filling Machine 


Bas are extracted flat from a magazine, 
opened and formed by a new Model B-9 
fully automatic bag tilling machine 
brought out by Cartoning Machinery 
Corp., Newport, R. I. The machine 
then moves the bags along beneath sev- 
eral chutes, from each of which a con- 
trollable quantity of material is dis- 
charged into each bag, filling them to the 
exact amount required. 

Following the filling process, the top 
of the bag is folded twice, adhesive is 
applied, the bag discharged to a conveyor 
and carried along until the adhesive is 
set. It is claimed that the method of 
filling, by discharging a fixed amount 
into the bag at a number of filling sta- 
tions, avoids clogging and settles the 
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material so that each bag is properly 
filled. 


Liquid Meter 


For measuring practically all liquids 
used in the food industry, the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co., 400 North Lexing- 
ton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed 
a meter of the piston displacement type. 
Originally developed to the specifications 
of the U.S. Treasury Department, for use 
in measuring beer for taxing purposes, 
this meter is claimed to be the most accu- 
rate yet developed. Sizes are available 
for measuring up to 300 gal. per minute 
flow. Meters can be furnished in a 
variety of materials suitable for resisting 
the corrosive action of various foods. 


Small Scale 


A SMALL bench scale for general utility 
purposes has been developed by Kron Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Platform size is 
1642x1814 in. and capacity ranges from 
50 to 125 Ib. 


Control Valve 


New features are embodied in a control 
or automatic shut-off valve announced 
by Lammert & Mann Co., 238 North 
Wood St., Chicago, Ill. Interchange- 
able elements are provided for air, steam- 
pressure, water-pressure or electrical 
control. The valve can be adapted to 
automatic operation, remote control, or 
automatic operation plus an interlock 
with a manual-reset device. 

This valve has only two moving parts. 
The operating lever, actuated by the con- 
trol device, moves a needle valve. All 
parts are made of corrosion resisting 
materials. 


Rolling Grille 


A PROTECTIVE device for door and 
window openings, which provides a safe- 
guard against trespass, has been devel- 





Piston-displacement type liquid meter. 





Control valve. 


oped by Kinnear Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. It consists of a counter- 
balanced, steel rolling grille, which can 
be quickly raised or lowered, and when 
closed can be securely locked. It is com- 
posed of round steel bars connected by 
pressed steel links, with apertures too 
small for entrance of a hand or missle. It 


travels in guides mounted on the sides of 


the opening and rolls up on a heavy spiral 
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mounted above the lintel. It is operated 
manually, or by motor. 


Storage Batteries 


THREE new storage batteries for replace- 
ment in light trucks have been added to 
its battery line by B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. These are designed to fill 
the gap between the passenger-car-type 
battery often used in light trucks, and the 
heavy-duty batteries for large trucks and 
buses. 


Valve Control 


AS A MEANS Of closer, more accurate po- 
sitioning of the disks of diaphragm-oper- 
ated valves, in applications involving 
reasonably large time lags, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y., have 
developed the “Valv-Precisor.” This is 
an auxiliary control device, made as a 
separate instrument, to be used where the 
application demands that valve-stem fric- 
tion and diaphragm-motor hysteresis be 
overcome in order to obtain precision 
control. 

The unit is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, in place on a diaphragm op- 
erated valve. It can be used with any air- 
operated controller but must be so placed 
that a direct, rigid connection is always 
maintained with the valve stem. A 25 lb. 
per sq.in. air or gas supply is used. 








Valve control device. 


The device is recommended by the 
manufacturer for all processes which 
have time lags or heat capacities demand- 
ing a low or medium controller sensitiv- 
ity, provided that load changes are negli- 
gible or infrequent. It is not used on 
processes involving large time lags and 
load changes. It is claimed that it will 
increase the accuracy of valve disk posi- 
tioning 50 times. 


The Manufacturers Offer... 


Pumping Equipment-—Bulletin 157, of the 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., lists and describes centrifugal pump- 
ing equipment, dredges and steam engines 
made by this company. 


Labelsa—A 48-page catalog entitled ‘Ever- 
Ready Labels Go Places and Do Things,” 
illustrates many of the different types of 
labels made by Ever-Ready Label Corpo- 
ration, 141 East 25th St., New York, N. Y. 


Soybean Products—Chemical properties and 
methods of use of “Soybean Brew Flakes” 
are described in a bulletin recently issued 
by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 927 Black- 
hawk St., Chicago, IIl. 


Valves—cCorrosion-resistant valves of spe- 
cial cast metals and alloys, for all indus- 
trial purposes, are listed in a new 24-page 
bulletin of the Wm. Powell Co., 2525 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Compressors and Pumps—Three new bulle- 
tins of Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Co., Harrison, N. J., as follows: W-102-B1, 
describing horizontal duplex piston pumps 
for general service at pressures up to 200 lb. 
per square inch; L-611-B5A, single hori- 
zontal single-stage steam and motor-driven 
compressors for air or gas; L-611-B4A, 
single, horizontal, single-stage steam and 
motor-driven compressors for air and gas, 
in larger sizes. 


Agitating and Mixing—Catalog No. 355, the 
“Agitator and Mixer Book,” is a 52-page 
publication of the Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, dis- 
cussing its complete line of agitating and 
mixing equipment. 
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Unit Heaters—Catalog No. 236, issued by 
Electric Air Heater Co., Division of Ameri- 
can Foundry Co., Mishawaka, Ind., is a 
24-page data book, illustrating and describ- 
ing ‘‘Electromode” industrial, portable and 
“Built-In-Wall” all-electric, fan type unit 
heaters. 


Laboratory Equipment—Three new bulle- 
tins of Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., as follows: Bulletin of Type 8 
laboratory microscopes; Bulletin describing 
the surface illuminator for opaque speci- 
mens; Bulletin describing the ortho-stereo- 
camera and ortho-stereoscope or three- 
dimensional record at 1 to 24 diameters. 


Diesel Engines—Catalog No. 779, the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 East 44th St., 
New York, N. Y., describing Type RHB 
diesel engines in sizes from 100 to 800 hp. 
for industrial and other stationary applica- 
tions. 


Pumping Units—A centrifugal pumping unit 
for small and moderate capacity, the ‘“‘Elec- 
tropump” embodying a centrifugal pump 
with directly mounted electric motor in 
capacities up to 150 ft. head is described 
in Bulletin D-45 by Lawrence Pump & 
Engine Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Temperature Controllers—In Bulletin 202, a 
20-page illustrated publication, Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass., discusses potentiometer 
controllers for industrial temperatures. 


Are Welding—‘‘Automatic Arc Welding by 
the Electronic Tornado” is the title of a 
new 48-page book recently issued by 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
discussing automatic carbon are welding. 


Rendering Equipment—In a new folder, 
Darling & Co., 4201 South Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., describes the “Lowry” circulat- 
ing rendering unit for lard. 


Zine Alloy Die Castings—Two new books 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., 
New York, N. Y., deal with zinc alloy die 
castings. The first is a research bulletin 
discussing the properties and use of “Zamak” 
alloys; and the second entitled “A Visual 
Report of Progress” is an 80-page booklet 
illustrating and describing many recent ap- 
plications of die casting to equipment 
manufacture, 


Filter Aid and Insulation—In a _ booklet 
entitled ‘Research Puts the Diatom to 
Work,” Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y., discusses the history, 
development and industrial uses of dia- 
tomaceous earth as a filter aid, insulation 
and for other purposes. 


Unit Heaters—In a new catalog, No. 635, 
Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., describe 
their line of direct-suspension type unit 
heaters for industrial application. 


Carton Sealer—In a new folder, Stokes & 
Smith Co., 4919 Summerdale Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., illustrates and discusses the 
“Neverstop” carton sealer for filling by 
gross weight, net weight or volume. 


Filters—Two new bulletins of T. Shriver 
& Co., Harrison, N. J., have been issued as 
follows: A bulletin describing Shriver wine 
filters and illustrating their use, listed as 
Circular No. 104; and Circular No. 105, a 
general bulletin discussing the application 
of Shriver filters for food manufacture. 


Plastic Anniversary. The Bakelite Review, 
Vol. 7, No. 3, celebrates the Silver Anni- 
versary of the Bakelite Corp. and discusses 
the history and development of phenol 
formaldehyde plastics. 


Rendering Equipment—Bulletin No. A-49, 
issued by the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio, discusses balanced 
power rendering equipment for packing 
houses. 


Pneumatic Industrial Truck Tires—Pneu- 
matic tires for use on industrial trucks, 
wheelbarrows and similar equipment, are 
illustrated and specified in a new circular 
issued by Saginaw Stamping & Tool Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Sterilizer—Oakite Products, Inc., 22 Thames 
St., New York, N. Y., has issued a bulletin 
describing Oakite Bactericide, a sterilizer 
providing a more active form of available 
chlorine for use in dairies and other food 
industry plants. 


Brine—In a recently issued booklet, inter- 
national Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa., dis- 
cusses the “Lixate” process for making salt 
brine. 


Process Equipment—F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a new 
48-page catalog describing their complete 
line of process equipment for drying, ex- 
tracting, solvent recovery, condensing, pump- 
ing, evaporating, mixing, forming, and 
so on. 


Speed Reducer—Catalog No. 1519, a recent 
publication of Link-Belt Co., 307 North- 
eastern Ave., Chicago, Ill., deals with single, 
double and triple reduction herringbone 
gear speed reducers for large speed ratios 
and heavy shop loads. 
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Att Asout Tea. By William H. Ukers. 
Published by Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal Co., 79 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. 1935. Vol. I, 570 pp., Vol. II, 
576 pp. 73x104 in., cloth, illustrated 
profusely. Price, $25 for set. 


For 25 years the author has collected 
source material and compiled information 
preliminary to the publication of this ex- 
haustive treatise. No profound examination 
of the contents of this work is necessary 
to convince one that as many as twelve 
years would be required for the sorting 
and classifying of the information and 
ten years for the writing of manuscript; 
particularly since the history, production, 
technology, social aspects and marketing 
customs and practices of tea have been 
chronologically traced since the legendary 
date of 2737 B.C. up to the time the book 
went to press. 

Vol. I, comprised of three books (27 
chapters), covers the historical, technical, 
and scientific aspects of the industry and 
commodity. In Vol. II, the three books 
(27 chapters) deal with the commercial, 
social, and artistic aspects. A 68-page ap- 
pendix to Vol. II adds value to the treatise 
through instrumentalities of a Chronology 
of Tea, a Dictionary of Tea, an extensive 
Bibliography, and an Index. 


THE THEORY OF EMULSIONS AND THEIR 
TECHNICAL TREATMENT, 3RD EDITION. 
By William Clayton. Published by P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1935. 458+IX 
pp., 64x10 in., cloth, illustrated. Price $8. 


As chief chemist and bacteriologist for 
Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., the author is 
thoroughly familiar with emulsions and 
their behavior in food manufacture and 
processing. As author of other books on 
the fundamental technology of foods he 
has evidenced a decidedly practical as well 
as scientific approach to the presentation 
and discussion of technical problems per- 
taining to food products. 

In the instance of this particular book 
its value is indicated by the fuct that it, 
the third edition in twelve years, is a thor- 
ough revision of previous editions; that it 
is being made available in a French trans- 
lation; and that both a German and a Rus- 
sian translation was made of the second 
edition. Copious references are made to 
existing literature of world wide selection. 
Instead of being compiled in bibliography 
form the references are given as page 
footnotes. 


ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE ON THE MANU- 
FACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF ICE 
Cream. Vol. VI (1934-1935). Pub- 
lished by International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers, Washington, 
D. C. 1935. 230 pp. 83x11} in., cloth. 
Illustrated appendix. Price $5. 


A new feature in this biennial compila- 
tion of abstracts of literature pertaining 
to the production and marketing of ice 
cream is an 1l-page summarizing and in- 
terpretive introduction by A. C Dahlberg 
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of the N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. This introduction covers 
the newer and most fundamental contribu- 
tions which have been made to the science 
of the industry. Particular attention is 
given to the composition of milk products, 
milk solids, ice cream flavors, processing 
of the mix, freezing procedure, sanitation 
and bacterial control methods, and food 
value of ice cream. 

The abstracts themselves cover 350 pub- 
lished articles by 385 authors in all phases 
of ice cream manufacture published dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934 plus some of 1932, which 
were not available when Vol. V was pub- 
lished. 

These compilations make data and re- 
sults of all available research and experi- 
mental work accessible to the manufac- 
turer and distributor in convenient form. 
A 26-page appendix presents in tabular 
and graphic form specific information and 
data of fundamental value. 


CO: 


(Continued from page 67) 


a modification of the cold process bet- 
ter adapted to large operations was 
installed. 

At Worcester, the method as modi- 
fied avoids the necessity of sterilizing 
immediately after pressing and also 
avoids the necessity of maintaining 
aseptic conditions before and during 
storage. It also simplifies the bot- 
tling operations. 

These improvements are based on 
the fact that the micro-organisms 
contained in the freshly-pressed grape 
juice are rendered completely inactive 
by dissolving 1.5 per cent by weight 
of carbon dioxide in the liquid. If 
this is done, the yeasts, fungi and bac- 
teria need not be immediately re- 
moved. 

In the Worcester plant, the freshly- 
pressed juice is first filtered in a 
coarse filter to remove all insoluble 
material and mucilaginous matter. It 
is then run into storage tanks, where 
it is saturated with COz gas at 113.8 
Ib. per sq.in. pressure at 59 deg. F. 
This results in adding 1 lb. of the gas 
per 84 gal. of juice, or 1.5 Kg. 
per 100 litres, giving the 1.5 per cent 
required. 

At this pressure it is naturally im- 
possible to use wooden tanks. The 
tanks used are of steel, lined with a 
neutral substance to protect the flavor 
of the grape juice. There are 30 of 
these tanks in the plant, each of 
11,000 gal. capacity. 

Because of the inhibiting effect of 
the carbon dioxide on micro-organ- 
isms, the grape juice can be stored as 
long as desired, without changes oc- 


curring. It is necessary, however, to 
keep the gas pressure on the tanks 
constant, and this is done by adding 
additional gas whenever the pressure 
falls. , 

Before the grape juice can be bot- 
tled, the carbon dioxide must be 


removed. In the installation at 
Worcester, about 90 per cent of the 
gas is recovered, effecting a consider- 
able economy in the operation of the 
plant. 

While the carbonic acid renders the 
micro-organisms inactive, it does not 
kill them. Hence they must be re- 
moved before bottling. This is done 
with the “Seitz E.-K.” fiter. Also, - 
from the time the juice is taken from 
storage until it is sealed in bottles, its 
handling must be carried out in such 
a way that no yeasts, fungi or bacteria 
can enter it. This is accomplished at 
Worcester in wholly automatic ma- 
chinery, which cleans and sterilizes 
the bottles, filters the juice to remove 
the inactive organisms and fills and 
seals the bottles under sterile condi- 
tions. 

By this method, as carried out at 
Worcester, South Africa, by the Co- 
operative Wine Growers Association, 
it has proved to be possible to pack 
and distribute grape juice that is un- 
changed in any way from the freshly- 
pressed product. 


Carbon dioxide gas for years has 
been dreamed of as a means of pre- 
serving foods. In some cases it has 
met with success and in others it has 
failed. In this case the success in 
the use of COz as an industrial an- 
tiseptic—an easily removable preserv- 
ative—depends chiefly on the very 
high gas pressures employed which 
are more than double anything used 
in the carbonated beverage industry. 
Secondarily ii depends on the acid 
nature of the grape juice; and thirdly 
on the lack of any organic structures 
that might be destroyed by enzymes. 
For even under this pressure of CO2 
it 1s our opinion that tissue enzymes 
will not be inhibited though all bacteria 
and yeasts might be effectively stopped. 

Under these very high pressures of 
COs, our view is that the food is pre- 
served in a “pickle” of carbonic acid. 
A few years ago a complete review of 
the successes and failures of gases as 
food preservatives was prepared by 
Foop INDustRIEs but on advice of legal 
counsel it was not published. 

Some day a part of that study will 
appear under the title of “Giving 
Them the Gas’—the part that deals 
with successes. The failures will have 
to await a few funerals —EnpITOor. 
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Air-locks used to save cold. 


Saving Cold 
DN gartomte that effect an appre- 


ciable saving in refrigeration have 
been made and installed by Smith Sani- 
tary Dairies, Doylestown, Pa. All the 
small doors through which cans and 
packages are passed out of the build- 
ing for loading the trucks are equipped 
with these cold savers. 

3uilt of soft wood and looking 
something like a box, the air-lock is 
open at the end adjacent to the open- 
ing in the wall and has two swinging 
doors at the opposite or room end. 
These doors are equipped with ten- 
sion springs which act to close the 
doors as soon as the can or package 
has passed through them. Thus there 
is little time for warm air to enter, 
or for cold air to leave the room. 

One end of the air-lock is fastened 
to the wall and the other end is held 
up by wooden supports. The top, to 
which one end of each spring is fas- 
’ tened, extends beyond the sides to 
which the doors are hinged to pro- 
vide positive and free spring action 
at all points of door travel. About 
once a week frost collecting on the 
doors must be removed. 

In the iliustration, showing the air- 
lock there may also be seen a canvas 
covering over a door through which 
men enter and leave the room. This 
is used because the door opens to the 
outdoors, and it serves to keep large 
quantities of warm air from entering 
the room every time the door is 
opened. 
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Conditioning New Bake Pans 


i, rt pans for bakery use can be 
improved by burning out, if the 
job is done properly. If not properly 
done, the pans will be ruined. 

These pans are made of thin gage 
sheet steel, lightly tinned. As soon as 
this tin coating wears off, the bread will 
stick to the pan, the pan will rust, and 
many other troubles will occur that 
make the use of such worn pans im- 
practicable. 

As tin melts at 450 deg. F., the burn- 
ing out, or conditioning, of the pans 
must be done carefully. Should the 
temperature be allowed to go high 
enough to melt the tin, the pan is 
spoiled. Also, if too strong a solution 
of alkaline cleanser is used in cleaning 
the pans, they will be spoiled by a simi- 
lar removal of tin. 

In burning out or conditioning, the 
purpose is to form a thin, protective 
coating over the tin. Pan manufactur- 
ers often supply directions for burn- 
ing out the pans they supply. If not, 
some other method should be used. 
One correct method for doing this is 
as follows: 

Heat the pans to 375 deg. F. If 
the oven is heated to 400 deg. F., there 
may be some spots, as near the flue, 
that will be at a higher temperature, 
and the pans in that area will be dam- 
aged. Before heating, the pans should 
be wiped clean of dust or factory 
grease, and placed in the oven at 375 
deg. F. for three or four hours, or until 
they have taken on a bluish tint. Re- 
move from oven and grease immedi- 
ately with a melted shortening. Then 
return them to the oven for about five 
minutes, to allow the shortening to 
penetrate the pores of the metal. 

Always bear in mind that once the 
pans are overheated, or the tin has been 
removed through the use of a too 
strong lye or other alkali, there is noth- 
ing that can be done to make them give 
satisfactory baking results. 


Beer For Fly Bait 


ign proper time to catch flies is 
before they get into the plant, be- 
lieves Christ Kunzler, who has built 
himself a good meat business in Lan- 
caster, Pa. To accomplish this, Mr. 
Kunzler sets large, screen-wire fly 
traps at the back of the plant and he 


baits these with beer. The bottom of 
the trap is pyramid-shaped, with a 
hole into the trap at the apex of the 
pyramid. The trap is set over a shal- 
low pan containing beer. Flies, at- 
tracted by the brew, and perhaps 
made dizzy by it, find their way 
through this hole into the trap. 


Improved Heater Performance 


MPROPER circulation of air is 

one of the most frequent causes of 
heating system trouble. This condi- 
tion is occasionally found where forced 
circulation from unit heaters is em- 
ployed. Poor location of the heater or 
obstructions placed in the normal path 
of air flow will cause dead spots which 
may be either hot or cold, depending 
upon the direction of air circulation 
and the character and location of the 
obstruction. 

This condition was discovered in the 
offices of a large food manufacturing 
plant. A relatively cold layer of dead 
air near the floor resulted in continual 
complaints of cold feet from the office 
force. This dead spot due no doubt 
to the interference of the office fur- 
nishings with normal air circulation 
from the heaters, was of a sufficiently 
low temperature to cause acute dis- 
comfort in very cold weather. 

To remedy this condition, a duct 
































Sketch of trap for flies, used with 
beer bait, 
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Arrangement of duct that improved 
heater operation. 


was installed, as shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. This duct, extending 
from the heater inlet to a point a few 
inches off the floor, eliminated all com- 
plaints. A short section of canvas, 
placed between the duct and the heater 
inlet, minimized any objectional vibra- 
tion which otherwise might have been 
transmitted from the heater to the 
sheet metal duct.—S. H. CoLemMan, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Liquid Soap 
A SATISFACTORY liquid soap 


can be made in the following 
manner: Slice four bars of a cocoa 
hard water soap (such as Kirk’s 
Cocoa Hard Water Castile Soap). 
Cover with 3 qt. of water and allow 
to soak overnight. Then heat to boil- 
ing. Cool and add water to make 1 
gal. 

This formula gives a free-lathering 
soap solution suitable for use in food 
plants where the water is hard. The 
cost will be roughly 40 cents a gallon 
and will generally be found to be 
more satisfactory than some liquid 
soaps at considerably higher costs. 

For shop and engine room use 
where mineral oils and greases are en- 
countered make up the same formula, 
using four bars of a tar soap such 
as Grandpa’s Tar Soap in place of 
the Cocoa Hard Water Soap. 

In large cities, where the cost of 
transportation is a small item because 
of proximity to manufacturers of 
liquid soap, the production of one’s 
own soap is not as profitable as in 
those plants at a very considerable 
distance from the soapmaker, because 
in the latter case a very considerable 
sum of money must be paid for 
freight on the water contained in the 
liquid soap. 
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Installing an Air Receiver 


Laces: EVER compressed air re- 
ceivers are to be installed, remem- 
ber to select a location that is as cool 
as can be found. There is always 
some moisture present in compressed 
air, and locating the air receiver in a 
cool place will help to precipitate this 
moisture to the bottom of the tank, 
where it can be withdrawn through 
the drain cock from time to time. 

There are two practical reasons for 
having a receiver of ample size. The 
first is that the pulsations in the air 
created by the compressor are more 
fully neutralized by a large receiver ; 
and the second is that when a large 
receiver is used, a sudden peak load 
or heavy demand on the receiver is 
met with far less variaton in pres- 
sure. 

However, as a general rule, it is 
best to have an air compressor large 
enough to meet the heaviest demand 
that may be put upon it, rather than 
to depend upon a small compressor 
and a very large receiver. It must be 
admitted, though, that when cases 
arise where large amounts of air are 
needed for very short intervals of 
time, and where the heavy demand 
of this nature arises only occasionally, 
it can be taken care of with a smaller 
compressor and larger receiver, the 
latter storing air in times of light de- 
mand to meet the heavy, pull when it 
comes. 

As to the safety valve on an air re- 
ceiver, it should be kept in good work- 
ing order and tried out occasionally, 
to make sure that it will not stick 
when emergency arises. The pres- 
sure can be raised once in a while to 
force the valve to function, thus in- 
suring that it is not stuck tight— 
Joun E. Hyter, Peoria, Jil. 


Mending By Welding 


RACKED through half of its 
diameter, the lid of a iarge pres- 
sure cooker was recently repaired by 
welding in the plant of a large food 
company. Weighing over 600 Ib., 
this lid had been swung back too far, 
a hinge ear had been broken off and 
a crack developed from the center to 
the rim. 
It would have taken months to pro- 
cure a new lid to replace the damaged 





one. So welding was decided upon. 
The lid was preheated sufficiently to 
take the chill out of it, in order to 
insure against any further cracking. 
A: 4-in. diameter hole was then drilled 
just beyond the end of the fracture in 
order to obviate any further exten- 
sion of the existing crack. The walls 
of the crack as well as the hinge ear 
that had been broken off were then 
beveled. 

Welding was of the bronze type, 
using the oxy-acetylene method. 
Twenty pounds of bronze welding 
rod were employed in making the 
repair. The total time required to 
complete the job was five hours, and 
the lid was then ready to be put back 
on the kettle, which was then put 
back in service. The accompanying 
photograph shows the lid after the 
welds were completed, but before 
they had been smoothed off. 


Floor Brick Table Tops 


h aeerriongi stuffing tables in meat 
packing plants must be constructed 
of sanitary material. This can be ac- 
complished by making them of the 
hard type of floor brick commonly used 
in meat packing plants. The result is 
a table top that is inexpensive to con- 
struct and that has proved to be satis- 
factory in such plants as Louis Burk, 
Inc., and John J. Felin & Co., both of 
Philadelphia. Plants in other branches 
of the food industries will, without 
doubt, find this type of construction 
useful for some purposes. 
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SLIGHT recession in activity marked 
general business during the first month 
of 1936. Deterrent factors were (1) 
legislation before Congress and the Su- 
preme Court, (2) decline in commodity 
markets, (3) falling off in automobile 
production, and (4) continued unsettle- 
ment in Europe. Encouraging factors 
were continued steel mill activity, a 3 
per cent increase in carloading over 
December, and the buying mood of the 
public. 

Contrasted with the 5.17 per cent in- 
crease during January a year ago, the 
Business Week index of general busi- 
ness activity this year declined 0.93 per 
cent during the month ending Jan. 18. 
However, at 74.2 per cent of “normal,” 
the index is still 14.4 per cent higher 
than last year. 

Wholesale prices for all commodities, 
as reported by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, for the month ending Jan. 18, fell 
off 0.25 per cent; farm products rose 
1.03 per cent, while food prices dropped 
2.81 per cent. During the five weeks 
ending Jan. 25, the New York Journal 
of Commerce general index of weighted 
prices fell 1.71 per cent; that for grain 
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Pending January 1936 
(thou- (thou- (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) 
Bakery.. ice. Oe $350 $350 
Beverages... Sas aa he ce 952 548 548 
Canning and Pre- 
serving.. sees pial eects Sie 
Confectionery. alee 124 ee pike 
Grain Mill Products 1,912 105 105 
Ice Manufactured. . 262 37 37 
> oy Meat 
penta besa 98 191 191 
Milk - soe nal ees 474 164 164 
Miscellaneous... .. . 713 107 107 
| $5,074 $1,502 $1,502 





advanced 3.19 per cent, and the food 
price index took a nose dive of 6.79 per 
cent. 

Among the individual branches of the 
food industries, perhaps most interest 
attaches to the situation in the meat and 
meat products division. It is evident 
that the bottom has been passed, so far 
as the supply of livestock is concerned. 
Livestock numbers are expected to in- 
crease throughout the current year. The 
January supply of hogs was about 60 
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per cent of normal, and is increasing. 
Cattle marketing in 1935 was near nor- 
mal, but the supply of first quality 
animals was unusually small. This con- 
dition should be overcome in the current 
year, and a liberal supply of good beef 
become available. Cattle on feed are 
now 41 per cent above the January, 
1935, figure. Normal supply of lamb is 
expected, with the number of lambs on 
feed higher than a year ago. 

Milk and butter production are ex- 
pected to overcome the shortage that de- 
veloped during the last quarter of 1935. 
Numbers of dairy cattle are near normal 
and will increase by spring. Meanwhile, 
the production per cow is above normal, 
and with improved feed conditions, the 
yield of butterfat should increase. 


WorLpD suGAR production for the 
1935-36 crop year is forecast by Dr. 
Mikusch, a European authority, at 25,- 
612,000 metric tons, compared to 
24,904,000 metric tons in the preceding 
















































































year. This is less than current con- 
sumption, indicating a decrease in 
stocks. 
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Keeping Up With the Field 


® Canners talk progress as New Deal interest dies 


® Administration stews over AAA replacement plan 


® Food bill not forgotten—delayed for a purpose 


© Brewers oppose identity standards—FAA insistent 


© Swiss treaty favors lard, wheat and other foods 


Canners Show Progress 


FOLLOWING a program of progress in- 
stead of building New Deal defenses, 
canners and allied groups staged some- 
thing of a record in food-industry con- 
ventions at Chicago, Jan. 19-24. At- 
tendance, variously estimated at from 
15,000 to 25,000, was by far the largest 
on record. Sales of canning machinery 
and equipment exceeded last year’s total 
of $650,000 by more than $1,000,000, 
according to estimates of association 
officials and company representatives. 

As part of the progressive program, 
results of much research were presented. 
Informal conferences were held on 
production problems, and these were so 
well attended that larger quarters were 
necessary. Everywhere there were evi- 
dences of great changes coming over 
canning technology. Lobby gossip re- 
vealed that many canners are prosecut- 
ing research in a big way, and new 
procedures and new equipment are being 
developed. Machinery manufacturers, 
too, are bringing out some new and 
worthwhile innovations. 

In addition to canning technology, the 
convention program placed emphasis on 
descriptive labeling. Howard A. Orr, 
president of National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, explained that further experiments 
would be made during this year to 
develop a fairly uniform system. A 
resolution by the canners urged early 
adoption of informative labels. 

Dean G. Acheson, former under-sec- 
retary of the Treasury, warned canners 
that some form of crop-control substi- 
tute for the AAA would be found before 
long. He also said that a particular 
hardship would be worked on the can- 
ning industry by the Social Security 
Act because of seasonal operations. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler warned 
that disaster lies in further monopolies 
in business, and cited statistics to prove 
that the moderate-sized business was 
the more profitable. 

The general consensus of all speakers 
was that 1935 was a most satisfactory 
year. Prices of canned foods are ex- 
pected to remain fairly stable this year, 
in the opinion of many authorities at- 
tending the convention, although a slight 
increase may occur in some lines. 

The canners have become perturbed 
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over the entry of the government into 
the canning business in many localities, 
and a resolution adopted at the closing 
session voiced disapproval of govern- 
ment competition with private industry. 

All officers were reelected, and one 
new director, E. E. Chase, Richmond- 
Chase Co., San Jose, Cal., was added 
to the board. 

Among the new developments seen 
at the machinery and supplies exposition 
were two “pipe” blanchers. These 
took the form of a continuous 4-in. 
pipe, looking much like a long-flow dairy 
pasteurizer. Peas are pumped through 
the pipe in water, the water being kept 
at the proper blanching temperature by 
live steam. The machines are Berlin- 
Chapman and Chisolm-Scott units, the 
two makes differing in that the former 
operates with constant temperature and 
variable flow while the latter utilizes 
constant time and variable temperature. 

White Cap Co. startled the crowd 
with a display of 30-day old milk which 
was as fresh as fresh milk. This was 





DISCUSSING DRINKS 


bottled by vapor sealing, a process 
which sterilizes the cap and creates a 
vacuum which exerts an inhibitory ef- 
fect on bacterial growth. The method 
does not preclude need for refrigera- 
tion, 

A new vapor-seal capping machine 
was exhibited by Crown Cork & 
Seal Co. 


Where Food Bill Stands 


Rumors have been flying thick and fast 
about the Food and Drug Bill, these 
being inspired by delay on the part of 
the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee in reporting out the bill. Reli- 
able sources of information, however, 
say that the sub-committee in charge of 
the bill will meet in two or three weeks 
to report out a practical and enforceable 
measure, with advertising under the 
jurisdiction of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. One of the reasons given 
for lack of haste in consideration of the 
bill is that committee members are stall- 


Harris & Ewing 


Representatives of the beer and wine industries have been spending much time in 

Washington recently, what with the Federal Alcohol Administration in the process 

of formulating regulations covering their products and packages. Here are George 

P. McCabe, brewers’ counsel (left), Judge M. Devries, vintner’s counsel, Senator 

William H. King and George W. Blanchard, brewers’ attorney, discussing problems 
of the industries. 
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ing to avoid having to consider other 
bills. It is predicted that the bill will 
be passed this session of Congress, 
which probably will last until May. 


Post-AAA Situation 


Forcep for sake of political expediency 
to replace ‘the AAA program thrown 
into discard on Jan. 6 by the Supreme 
Court, administration leaders are at 
loss for a plan that can be put through 
Congress. Crop control through soil 
conservation measures, which at first 
appeared to be the savior, was rejected 
by the Senate Agricultural Committee. 
Another possible solution involves little 
AAA’s in each of the 48 states, but 
Washington observers believe this 
doomed to failure. They predict that 
the only plan that can be put across will 
be a compromise measure involving sev- 
eral factors, such as export debentures, 
domestic allotments, reforestation, ero- 
‘sion control and what not. And what- 
ever the plan, nothing is expected to 
be set up before spring, probably after 
this season’s crops are already under 
way. 

Meanwhile, processers will get back 
the $200,000,000 of processing taxes 
held in escrow, thanks to an unexpected 
order by the Supreme Court. But all 
is not rosy. Some of this becomes “hot” 
money when excess profits taxes are 
taken into consideration. Furthermore, 
there is a battle among some of the 
bakers and millers, the bakers claim- 
ing that part of the returned taxes 
should go to them. 

Despite destruction of AAA, market- 
ing agreements and orders continue in 
effect, these covering milk, fruits and 
vegetables. Sugar quotas, too, are still 
valid, in the opinion of the Department 
of Agriculture. Benefit payments to 
farmers continue through direct appro- 
priations. 


Swiss Treaty Favors Foods 


BENEFITs to various food industries will 
come as a result of a reciprocal trade 
agreement to go into effect with Switzer- 
land Feb. 15. The United States con- 
cedes that country reduced duties on 
Emmenthaler and Gruyere cheese, while 
Switzerland makes concessions for 
American lard, wheat, rice, certain 
fresh and dried fruits and canned aspar- 
agus. Switzerland not only agreed to 
lift the embargo on lard but to obtain 
90 per cent of all its lard imports from 
the United States. In addition, import 
levies were reduced 50 per cent to $2.94 
per 100 Ib. 

The treaty raises the Swiss import 
quota on wheat to 4,366,000 bu., main- 
tains the present high import level on 
fresh apples and pears and increases 
the quota on prunes to 5,170,000 Ib., 
while reducing the duty to $1.47 per 
100 Ib. The present duty on raisins is 
bound against increase, and the quota 
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STREAMLINED FLYER FOR MILK 
Borden’s “Silver Comet” leaves the station behind a fast passenger train. Flags 
and pennants used in the “launching” ceremony at Hoboken, N. J., are still attached. 
The first all-metal, streamlined railroad tank car, it is equipped with passenger 


train brakes and trucks. 


The body comprises a steel outside shell coated with 


sprayed-on aluminum and contains two 3,000-gal., glass-lined tanks. Insulated with 
6 in. of cork, the tanks will transport milk as far as 200 miles with not more than 


one degree rise in temperature. 


lower repair and painting costs and will give much longer service. 


This car is lighter than the wooden type, will have 


Future replace- 


ments of the 60 tank cars operated by Borden in the New York area will be sisters 
of the Silver Comet. 


on dried fruits has been stepped up to 
2,425,000 lb. In addition, the duty on 
dried apricots is cut to $5.88 per 100 
lb. The quota on imports of canned 
asparagus is raised by 772,000 Ib., and 
the present quota on rice is bound 
against increase. 


Brewers Oppose Standards 


Brewers refuse to accept the control of 
identity standards incorporated in reg- 
ulations proposed for the industry by 
the Federal Alcohol Administration. 
They protested at a hearing on Jan. 7-8 
that these standards would control the 
method of fermentation and the alco- 
holic content of beer, ale, porter and 
stout and would stifle the brewing art. 
The brewers also question FAA’s ad- 
mitted purpose of proposing the stand- 


B 
Conventions 


FEBRUARY 


3-5—Associated Bakers of America, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. John 
M. Hartley, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, secretary. 

4-8—Poultry Taametvion Exposition, Port 
—, Bldg., New York. N. Y. 
5-7—American Management Associa- 
tion, personnel and office management 
divisions, Palmer House, Chicago. 

10-11—Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, rig Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more. Lee L ee, ‘Woodward 
Bldg. Washington, D . C., secretary. 

10-15—Wine and liquor exhibit of 
National Retail Package Stores’ As- 
sociation, Inc., Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 


MARCH 


3-6—Sixth Packaging Exposition, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

9-12 — American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


ards for consumer protection. Indica- 
tions are, however, that FAA will insist 
on these standards. But the effective 
date of the labeling regulations for beer 
and wine probably will be postponed 
until July 1. Except for some minor 
particulars, the brewers endorse the pro- 
posed FAA restrictions on “tied” houses 
and on giveaways. 

Meanwhile, brewers’ troubles are not 
lessening. Sentiment is growing in Con- 
gress, at least, for placing them under 
the permit system, as distillers now 
operate. 


Objects to Dairy Probes 


No MORE government money should be 
appropriated to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to be spent on investigations in 
the dairy industry. This attitude was 
expressed in a statement by Milton Hult, 
president of International Association 
of Milk Dealers. The chief results of 
the investigation so far have been to 
reduce consumption of milk in areas 
where investigations have aroused the 
suspicions of consumers, Mr. Hult said. 
He also criticized the FTC for attempt- 
ing to indict an entire industry for the 
unethical acts of a few. 


Sues Ice Cream Companies 


TRIPLE damages amounting to $54,000,- 
000 are sought of ice cream manufac- 
turers by Mills Novelty Co., Chicago 
manufacturer of counter ice cream 
freezers. This company has instituted 
action in the United States District 
Court in New York, charging defend- 
ants with violation of the Sherman and 
Clayton antitrust laws. The complaint 
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covers unfair competition, sabotage, in- 
timidation, boycotting and the promo- 
tion of legislation in bad faith. 
Forty-two companies are among the 
defendants, including Borden, Breyer, 
Hydrox and Castle. The suit is said 
to be an outgrowth of a similar one in 
Chicago where Borden won a dismissal 
because the court lacked jurisdiction. 


Builds Case Against Chains 


PATMAN’S anti-chain store bill, H.R. 
8442, has as yet seen no action at this 
session of Congress, and it is doubtful 
if both Houses will get around to pass- 
ing upon it before adjournment. Never- 
theless, the Patman committee continues 
to build up a case for the bill. Dis- 
count lists of about ten more chain 
organizations are to be introduced into 
the records to supplement those of 
A & P, Kroger and Liggett’s. 

Appearing before the committee re- 
cently, A. H. Morrill, president of 
Kroger, revealed that his company re- 
ceived in 1934 more than $1,000,000 in 
allowances and discounts. This figure 
included $236,000 in brokerage profits, 
$379,000 for quantity purchase discounts 
and $329,000 for services rendered. 


A & P May Decentralize 


Facep with excessive taxation in many 
states, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
may enter the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, either converting its stores to vol- 
untary chains or to manager-owned 
units. This fact was brought out by 
John A. Hartford, president, in answer 
to an inquiry by a New York news- 
paper. With the food distributing or- 
ganization built up by A & P over 76 
years, the company undoubtedly could 
make the competition very keen for pres- 
ent wholesale organizations. Some food 
manufacturers, however, see in such a 
move an opportunity to get broader dis- 
tribution of products now handled ex- 


_ Clusively in A & P stores. 


Twenty-two states now have chain- 
store tax laws, and during 1935 more 
than 200 bills were introduced in 43 
state legislatures. 


Wrigley Adopts Pension Plan 


“RECOGNIZING the advantage and fair- 
ness of social security for workers,” 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago, has 
instituted an old-age-pension plan bene- 
fitting more than 1,300 employees. The 
company has paid $800,000 to an insur- 
ance company as the equivalent of back 
payments to the pension plan, and for 
future service pensions the employees 
and the company contribute on a fifty- 
fifty basis. Employees will be retired 
at 65, the amount of their pension de- 
pending upon length of service and 
average wage. 

Wrigley already has favored its em- 
Ployees with a five-day week, shorter 
hours, group life insurance and em- 
Ployment insurance. 
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McGraw-Hill Elects 


AT a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., held on Dec. 27, 1935, James 
H. McGraw, the founder of the com- 
pany and its head for more than 50 
years, resigned as chairman of the board 
and was elected honorary chairman. He 
will remain as.a member of the board. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., who has been 
connected with the company for the past 
20 years, was elected chairman of the 
board. He has served as treasurer and 
was executive vice-president and vice 
chairman of the board at the time of 
his election. 

Malcolm Muir, president of the com- 
pany since 1928, continues in that ca- 
pacity. 


Vegetable-Oil Taxes 


Two new bills for and one decision 
against is the score for January on taxes 
affecting vegetable oils. A flat tax on 
oleomargarine of no less than 10 cents 
a pound is provided for in a bill intro- 
duced by Representative Culkin. An- 
other bill, introduced by Representative 
Knutson, would increase the processing 
tax on coconut, sesame, palm, palm 
kernel and sunflower oils to 5 cents a 
pound and would place a 5-cent levy 
on imported soybean oil. 

The present 3-cent tax on coconut and 
palm oil was held unconstitutional by a 
federal judge in a suit brought by Iowa 
Soap Co. Much perturbed by this de- 
cision affecting a tax which brings in 
revenue of about $20,000,000 a year, 
Treasury officials will carry the case 
to the Supreme Court, if necessary. 


Package Jury Named 


EVERYTHING is set for the Packaging 
Exposition to be held in New York, 
March 3-6. A program covering all 
phases of packaging has been completed, 
the space available for exposition booths 
has been signed up and the jury of 
awards has been named. 

Outstanding representatives for every 
aspect of packaging are among mem- 
bers of the jury. These include: Gordon 
Aymar, Blackman Advertising, Inc.; 
Richard F. Bach, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; Edith M. Barber, consultant on 
home economics; James C. Boudreau, 
Pratt Institute; Berent Friele, American 
Coffee Corp.; Alice Hughes, New York 
American; Ray M. Schmitz, General 
Foods Corp.; Jack Straus, R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc.; and William Weintraub, 
Esquire, Inc. 


Tax Regulations Issued 


REGULATIONS governing records to be 
kept by employers subject to tax under 
Title IX of the Social Security Act 
(excise tax on employers of eight or 
more persons) have been issued. The 
tax applies to the year 1936 and there- 
after, but does not become payable until 
Jan. 31, 1937. 


Every person subject to tax is re- 
quired to keep a permanent record 
showing: (1) Total remuneration to 
employees, showing separately (a) pay- 
ment for exempted services (b) for 
services performed outside of the 
United States, (c) for all other serv- 
ices; (2) contributions to state unem- 
ployment funds, showing separately (a) 
payments not deductable irom remu- 
neration to employees, (b) payments 
deductable, (c) payments with respect 
to exempted services; (3) other in- 
formation necessary to determine 
whether a tax is due and, if so, how 
much. 

No particular method of accounting 
or form of record is prescribed. 


Concentrates 


P Grounp roasted coffee treated with 
four per cent of a special oat flour is 
more fresh after seven days than un- 
treated coffee after two days, according 
to Musher Foundation, New York, 
holders of a patent on the treatment... . 
Live-poultry dealers in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Camden, N. J., must have 
licenses from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture after Feb. 19; those in Boston, 
after Feb. 26; in Chicago, after March 
4... . Application for a motor carrier 
permit must be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Feb. 12 by 
those using trucks in interstate ship- 
ment. 


> PROHIBITION against artificial color- 
ing in orange beverages and bases will 
not become effective until July 1... . 
International Association of Milk Deal- 
ers has organized Milk Institute to pro- 
mote milk consumption and serve as a 
clearing house on public matters. . 
Backers and growers of fresh mush- 
rooms have organized under a mush- 
room section of National Canners’ As- 
sociation. 


P ExpLosivE hexane gas ignited by a 
minor dust explosion destroyed the soy- 
bean plant of Glidden Co., Chicago, Oct. 
7, the Department of Agriculture has 
found. ... Three deaths and 205 cases 
of illness in Rhode Island last spring 
resulted from the presence of rodents 
in the plant of a manufacturer of cream 
fillings, it has been discovered. . . . For 
three years ending in 1934, imports of 
frozen and canned tuna represented 27 
per cent of domestic consumption. 


> New Yorx’s law authorizing manu- 
facturers with trademarks to fix retail 
prices of their products has been de- 
clared unconstitutional. . . . / American 
Association of Cereal Chemists meets 
June 1-5, at Dallas... . American Bot- 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages convenes 
in Chicago, Oct. 19-23, 
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Men ...vdobs... and Companies 


Industry 


© Armour & Co. plans to establish a 
large American cheese factory in Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio. 


® BorpEen Co., New York, has dissolved 
Pioneer Ice Cream Brands, Inc., whose 
operations will continue under a new 
Pioneer Ice Cream Division of Borden. 
The company also is converting some 


of its Mid-West subsidiaries into 
branches to simplify its corporate 
structure. 


® Borpen’s Farms Propucts Co., INc., 
is extending the use of one-trip, paper 
milk containers to northern New Jersey. 


@ Breyer Ice Cream Co., National 
Dairy subsidiary, has taken over the ice 
cream business of Monmouth Ice Cream 
Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


® CARNATION MiL_k Co., Milwaukee, 
has acquired Oatman Condensed Milk 
Co., Owen, Wis. 


® Burrato (N. Y.) Fiour Mitts Co., 
a unit of Commander-Larabee Co., has 
increased its capacity from 1,600 to 
5,000 bbl. daily, Machinery was brought 
from one of the company’s plants in 
the West. 


@ Empire PAcKING Co. is adding three 
stories to its plant in Chicago. 


® Fort Pierce (Fla.) Growers’ Asso- 
CIATION, a unit of Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, will build a $100,000 plant with 
a seasonal capacity of 750,000 boxes of 
fruit. 


® Kettoce Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has 
the right to manufacture and _ sell 
“shredded wheat,” according to a fed- 
eral circuit court of appeals ruling in 
a suit brought by National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit’s exclusive right to the 
name ended with expiration of its patent, 
the court decided. 


© Lever Bros. will spend about $6,500,- 
000 during the next year to enlarge its 
plant at Hammond, Ind. The plant will 
produce vegetable-oil shortening. 


® MILWAUKEE CHEESE Co. has pur- 
chased the Kraft-Phenix franchise from 
Green Bay (Wis.) Co. and has opened 
a branch in Green Bay. 


® MonarcH WINE Co. will produce 


wine from Georgia fruits and berries at 
its Atlanta plant. Peach wine may be 
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TOM G. SPATES 


For the past nine years with Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., he has been 
appointed director of industrial rela- 
tions for General Foods Corp., New 
York. His appointment is an “expres- 
sion of recognition that the satisfac- 
tory solution of industrial relations 
problems is one of the primary respon- 
sibilities of management.” 


made, utilizing the developments of 
Montezuma Frozen Fruits Co. 


® NestLes Mi1Lk Propucts, INC., is in- 
stalling a cheese pressing plant at Sun- 
bury, Ohio, and will make cheese 
spreads. 


© Omar Baxine Co., Columbus, will 
open a new unit in Marion, Ohio. 


® OweENs-ILLiNors GLAss Co. has formed 
a new subsidiary, Owens-Illinois Can Co., 
and has taken over Enterprise Can Co., 
near Pittsburgh, and Tin Decorating Co., 
Baltimore. Fred A. Prahl, formerly with 
Continental Can Co., is president of the 
new concern. 


@ Passt Corp., Milwaukee, will add a 
mayonnaise and salad department under 
the management of H. J. Ruckert. 


@ SNIDER PACKING Corp. soon will be- 
gin packing grapefruit juice at its plant 
in Harlingen, Texas. 


@ SouTHERN Darries, INc., has pur- 
chased Piedmont Ice Cream Co., Salis- 


bury, N. C. 


© Swirt & Co. is building curing facili- 
ties and adding to its hide cellar at 


Moultrie, Ga. This will cost more than 
$40,000. The company is spending $15,- 
000 on modernization at Montgomery, 
Ala. 


® Unitep States YEAST Co. of New 
Jersey has acquired Stafford Yeast Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 


® Utau CANNING Co., Ogden, will lo- 
cate a cannery at Freewater, Ore. 


® Grorce A. Weston Biscuit Co., 
Ltp., Toronto, will manufacture biscuits 
at Battle Creek, Mich. It is spending 
$350,000 to recondition a plant there. 


© R. L. ZeIcLeR has opened a modern 
sausage plant at North Bessemer, Ala. 
The plant, which has 18,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space, mere than doubles Zeigler’s 
production and will permit distribution 
throughout Alabama. 


Personnel 


@ Dr. F. A. Cotztatz, General Mills, 
Inc., has been named chairman of the 
northwest section of American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 


@ James F. Cypuers, formerly vice- 
president in charge of production with 
Runkel Brothers, Inc., now is plant 
superintendent with Rockwood & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WILLIAM A. MISKIMEN 


Formerly president of Illinois Canning 

Co., he went with Stokely Brothers & 

Co., Inc., Indianapolis, in 1934, and has 

progressed from assistant to the presi- 

dent to vice-president in charge of 

production. His company operates 21 
plants. 
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© Dr. P. J. Donk has resigned as pro- 
duction manager of Associated Quality 
Canners, Ltd., Toronto, to join American 
Can Co. of Canada. 


© CHARLES Exicu, for twelve years 
superintendent and brewmaster with 
Premier-Pabst Brewing Co., now is 


brewmaster at Goebel Brewing Co., 


Detroit. 


© C. E. FENLON, vice-president and pro- 
duction sales manager of Sheboygan 
Dairy Products Co., has been elected 
president of Wisconsin Ice Cream 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


@j. J. FisHer, Gresham, Ore., heads 
up Northwest Fruit Barrelers’ Associa- 
tion for 1936. 


© H. W. Hart te is the new president 
of Minnesota Canners’ Association. 


¢ Dr. N. W. Hepzsurn, formerly gen- 
eral manager of Peoria (Ill.) Creamery 
Co. and more recently executive secre- 
tary of Illinois Dairy Products Associa- 
tion, succeeds W. F. Jensen, resigned, 
as secretary of American Association of 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers. 


® RayMonp HeErtwic, secretary of the 
committee on foods of American Medi- 
cal Association since 1930, is now with 
Borden Co., New York. 


®F. W. HorrmMan, since 1932 vice- 
president in charge of pork operations 
for Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed a director of the com- 
pany. J. W. McELticott, who has 
been in charge of the produce division, 
becomes a vice-president. 


® Frank L. Knicut, who helped found 
Knight Packing Co., Portland, Ore., 37 
years ago, has retired. Wm. J. Mit- 
chell, with the company 28 years, suc- 
ceeds him as president. 


®joun T. McGreer now is general 
manager of Beatrice Creamery Co. at 
Chicago, having advanced from man- 
ager of the Eastern division. 


® Pau Mercer advances from manager 
of the West Sayville, N. Y., plant of 
Bluepoints Company, Inc., General Foods 
oyster unit, to vice-president and general 
manager of the company. He succeeds 
the late Arthur E. Loring. 


®T. G. Monrtacue, former president 
of Kennedy-Mansfield Dairy Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., and since 1934 general man- 
ager of fluid-milk operations of Borden 
Co., New York, becomes a Borden vice- 
president. 


® Byron Morris, Tuscaloosa, has been 
chosen president of Alabama Dairy 
Products Association. 
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© j. Nerney, Attleboro, Mass., is the 
new president of Eastern Soda Water 


wood & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., where he 
was vice-president in charge of package 
sales. 


Bottlers. Louis A. Vincent, Auburn, 
heads up Maine Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages. George A. Groux, Man- 
chester, is president of the New Hamp- 
shire-Vermont bottlers’ organization and 
Arthur P. Angell, Providence, heads 
up the Rhode Island group. 


® WaLTER A. REED, president of Lake 
Odessa Canning Co., becomes president 
of Michigan Canners’ Association. 


© L. J. ScouMAKER has been reelected 
chairman and Henry Stude, president of 
American Bakers Association. Other 
officers also were renamed. 


® GeorGeE Norris recently was made 
president of C. A. Dury Packing Co., 
Indianapolis. 


@ James M. Suriver, B. F. Shriver & 


@ SAMUEL OPLER recently quit Rock- Co., Westminster, Md., recently was 








put THis 27 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 
TO WORK FOR 
You! 


Oakite field and laboratory research has resulted 
in sO many new and easier ways to maintain 
equipment and food handling surfaces in a sanitary 
condition that cleaning no longer requires a lot 
of time and effort. Neither is there need for it 
to be difficult or expensive. 
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S In dairies, creameries, baking plants, canneries, 
baking establishments, confectionery plants . 
new developments in Oakite materials are helping 
to reduce cleaning costs and lengthen life of equip- 
ment through safer methods of cleaning. 


NATION WIDE FREE SERVICE 


CONFECTIONERY PLANT. 





‘Take advantage of our 27 years’ successful experi- 
ence ... put it to work for you... by calling in 
an Oakite Service Man. Find out how we can 
save money for you. Or write for interesting 
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elected president of Tri-State Packers’ 
Association, Inc. F. M. Shook has been 
made secretary-treasurer, to succeed the 
late C. M. Dashiell, who held the job 
for 42 years. 


@® Dr. D. STILLMAN is now chairman 
of the Toronto section of American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 


® Hersert N. Swirt has retired as 
manager of the Providence (R. I.) 
branch of Swift & Co. after 47 years 
of service. He has been succeeded by 
Edward M. Emery of Chicago. 


@ Pup TAvsott has gone with Ameri- 
can Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadelphia. 
During NRA, he served as technical ad- 
viser to the deputy administrator of the 
baking code. 


© P. Z. Turner recently became super- 
intendent of Libby-McNeill & Libby’s 
Chicago plant. He has been an operat- 
ing man with the company for over 30 
years. 


eW. E. Wat ace, Circleville, recently 
was elected president of Ohio Bakers’ 
Association. 


® H. O. Warneka, Iowa Falls, heads 
up Iowa Manufacturers of Carbonated 
Beverages. 


Deaths 


© T. W. Correr, 58, for 23 years man- 
ager of the Swift & Co. refinery at Har- 
vey, La., recently. 


® WitiiaM M. Cossy, 70, founder and 
chairman of Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham, Jan. 6. 


© A. Major, 58, president of Major 
Bros. Packing Co., Mishawaka, Ind., 
Jan. 9. 


® Henry R. Newcoms, 68, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of trade relations for 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
Jan. 18. : 


© Epwarp SMETHURST, 65, operations 
manager of Borden’s Farm Products 
Co., New York, Dec. 29. 


® Joun Sticket, 61, owner and co- 
founder of Stickel-Heppfer Yeast Co., 
Belleville, N. J., Dec. 26. 


® Cuartes H. Tuomas, 87, one of the 
founders of and former president of 
National Biscuit Co., New York, 
Dec. 25. 


© Patrick H. Witson, 56, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer of Sea- 
board Rice Milling Co., at Galveston, 
Tex., Dec. 24. 
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PATENTS 


Method for Preparing Maraschino Type 
Cherries — William K. Tucker, Berkeley, 
Calif., to California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. No. 2,019,030. Oct. 29, 
1935. 


Meringue Composed of a Sugar Syrup, 
an Acid-Reacting Aerating Agent, Egg- 
Whites Whip and a Boiled Starch Paste— 
Ernest F. Erickson, ak Park, IIll., to 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
No. 2,019,128. Oct. 29 1935. 


Seeds of Leguminous Vegetables and 
Kernels of Cereals or Grains Cooked in 
Deep Fat Between 212 and 325 Deg. F. 
Preliminary to Sealing in Cans With 
Added Moisture and Completing Cook— 
John T. Knowles to Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, Ill. No. 2,019,141. Oct. 29, 1935. 


Caramel Mixture in Dry Powdered Form 
—Teresa Thompson Speed, New York, 
N. Y. No. 2,019,365. Oct. 29, 1935. 


Sterilizing Milk in Film Form by High 
Velocity Steam —-George Grindrod, Ocon- 
omowoc, Wis., to Grindrod Process Corp., 
Waukesha, Wis. No. 2,019,491. Nov. 5, 
1935. 


Essential oil Flavoring Stabilized 
Against Volatilization During Heating by 
Addition of Lecithin — Stroud Jordan, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to American Lecithin Co., 
a Ohio. No. 2,019,494. Nov. 5, 


Dusting Flour Mechanically Delivered to 
Bread Dough Molding Unit During Sheet- 
ing, Curling and Molding Operations—Ber- 
trand Jassoy, Decatur, Ill, to Purity 
Bakery Service Corp., Chicago, Ill. No. 
2,019,818. Nov. 5 1935. 


Means for Making Ice Cream Suckers— 
William A. Suiter, Rochester, N. Y. One- 
fourth to James Matheos and one-fourth to 
Christ Matheos, Spencerport, N. Y. No. 
2,019,875. Nov. 5, 1935. 


Means for Holding Cone-Shaped Food 
Containers in Place During Mechanical Fill- 
ing Operations—Norman M. Thomas to Joe 
Lowe Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 2,019,877. 
Nov. 5, 1935. 


Mechanical Means for Grading Nuts— 
David R. Bailey, Sacramento, Calif., to 
California Almond Growers Exchange, San 
eo Calif. No. 2,020,018. Nov. 5, 


Fish Preserved by Sealing in Containers 
and Subjecting to Temperatures Below 0 
Deg. C. Without Freezing—Hugues Marie 
Jacques, de Meric de Bellefon and Joseph 
Ernest Alexandre Folliot, to Société René 
Moubaillarq & Cie, La Rochelle, France. 
No. 2,020,109. Nov. 5, 19385. 


Gelatin Converted to Sintered Granular 
Amorphous Form by Heating at a Tempera- 
ture Ranging From 95 to 125 deg. C. With 
an Increase in Ratio of Its Viscosity to Its 
Jelly Strength—Jay Bowman, Chicago, IIl., 
and Vernon Leslie Harnack, Hammond, 
Ina., to United Chemical & Organic Prod- 
ucts Co. No. 2,020,234. Nov. 5, 1935. 


Cereal in Shredded or Flaked Form Pre- 
pared Under Relatively High Heat and 
Fruit in Finely Divided State Dried Under 
Relative Low Heat Combined to Form a 
Food Product Without Intermingling One 
With the Other But Held Together by the 
Cementitious Constituents of the Fruit— 
Arnold C. Dickinson, Lunenburg, Mass., to 
Sardik, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. No. 2,- 
020,257. Nov. 5, 1935. 


Liquid Foods Sterilized in a Continuous 
Manner in Two to Three Minutes While Flow- 
ing by Injection of High Velocity Steam— 
George Grindrod to Grindrod Process Corp., 
we Wis. No. 2,020,309. Nov. 12, 


Filled Cans of Foodstuffs Exhausted and 
Cooked While Passing Through Cooker 
in Open and Upright Position—Albert R. 
Thompson to Food Machinery Corp., San 
Jose, Calif. No. 2,020,342. Nov. 12, 1935. 


Eggs Tested and Graded Mechanically — 
James McHenry to Eastern Market Cold 
Storage Co., Detroit, Mich. No. 2,020,511. 
Nov. 12, 1935. 


Pectin Extract Adjusted for pH to Facili- 
tate Filtration and Produce Clear Solution 


—William C. Platt, Ontario, Calif., to Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, Los An- 
geles, Calif. No. 2,020,572. Nov. 12, 1935. 
Natural Color of Greens Retained During 
Wilting for Canning by Heat Treatment 
Preventing Formation of Phaeophytin— 
Benton <A. Hook, Oakland, Calif. No. 
2,020,645. Nov. 12, 1935. 

Oils Emulsified Through Agency of One 
Part Emulsifier to 50 Parts Oil; 200 Parts 
of Emulsion as a Whole—Foster Dee Snell 
and Cyril S. Kimball. No. 2,021,027. Nov. 
12, 1935. 


Raw Materials 
(Continued from page 70) 


found flours which are not entirely 
sound, and flours to which malted 
preparations have been added. These 
flours may present individual prob- 
lems. Chief among those problems is 
the factor of gluten degradation. 
Degradation is always a possibility 
when abnormal quantities of proteo- 
lytic enzymes are present; they are 
almost certain to be present when 
germinated cereal products are in- 
volved. Indeed, some “breaking- 
down” may even be desirable when, 
in certain instances, the gluten is un- 
usually tough and resistant. The 
degree of gluten degradation will, of 
course, depend upon the amount of 
protease present, the fermentation 
temperature, and the duration of the 
fermentation period. 

The presence of protease in exces- 
sive or injurious amounts can readily 
be detected in the baking test. As the 
fermentation time is prolonged, the 
dough becomes progressively weaker, 
slacker, and stickier and the baked 
loaf in volume, shape, and crumb 
texture shows unmistakable symp- 
toms of weakness. 

In conclusion, the foregoing are 
the several flour properties most 
likely to be of fundamental impor- 
tance in determining bread character- 
istics. They are the properties which 
do not lend themselves readily to esti- 
mation by chemical analysis, and 
which must therefore be determined 
by baking tests. Baking tests made 
on a strictly scientific basis are quite 
possible. Apparently the scientific 
type of baking test is gradually re- 
placing the type in which skill in the 
art of baking is a predominating and 
an indispensible feature. The funda- 
mental and critical requirement of the 
so-called “scientific” baking test is the 
basic procedure, or fixed, controlled 
point of reference, from which one 
may proceed to measure a flour’s 
“response” or “tolerance” toward any 
treatment or condition to which the — 
flour is likely to be exposed in indus- | 
trial practice. 
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